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high 
southwest, in the lower 
middle Mississippi valley, 


with only 
west, 


erally present. 


High temperatures and lack of rainfall during the first two weeks of 
August resulted in permanent and severe damage to the corn crop over 
part of the important corn territory. 
rainfall was coupled with a decided shortage in subsoil moisture be- 
cause of previous rain shortage this spring, and the combination was so 
severe that crop damage occurred very rapidly and the*plant was with- 
out vigor to react appreciably when conditions changed for the better. 


a large 


Heavy Loss in Corn 
The average condition of the corn crop is reported at the end of 
79 a month ago, or a loss of nearly 15 points. 
This isa very heavy loss and is sufficient to transform a promise of more 
than an average crop into a crop prospect that is decidedly deficient. 


August at 64.8, against 


on 


The damage is general in all of 
the corn territory south of a line 
which roughly would run through 
the northern third of Illinois, 
the northern half of Iowa, and 
the southern part of South Dako- 
ta. South of this line the dam- 
age is marked in most localities 
and the loss is complete in some 
districts. The most serious sit- 
uation, of course, is in the ex- 
treme southwest, where, in Tex- 
is, Oklahoma and Arkansas, the 
crop is very much below normal 
requirements, and over large 
districts is a complete failure. 
The situation in Kansas is also 
very bad, with a crop promise of 
not to exceed eight or nine bush- 
els per acre for the area planted. 
Missouri also shows very heavy 
damage during the month, the 
condition in that state having 
dropped from 78 on August 1 to 
45 at the close of the month. 
Southern Illinois, Kentucky and 
Tennessee and the south half of 
Ohio also show material depreci- 
ation, with a prospect for only a 
Small rate of yield. In northern 
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EATHER conditions during August 
trying 
practically all of the central west, 
although crop damage 

only to a serious extent 
southern half of the central territory. 
temperatures were experienced 

Missouri 
and in the Ohio val- 
ley during the first half of August. 
tures in the northwest and in the northern por- 
tion of the lake district were more endurable, 
a few days of extreme heat. 
fall was limited over practically all the central 
so that the combination of high tempera- 
tures and lack of current rainfall was gen- 





over 
HE CORN CROP is now made, and will 
not exceed 2,600 millions of bushels 


resulted 
against the hoped for three billions, as 


in the ; 
Ver brought out in accompanying report of 
. istician B. W. S He points out 

in the Statistician B. W. Snow. e points out, prospect. 


however, that due to the generally excel- 
lent quality of corn, its feeding value may 
exceed the low quality crop of a year ago. 
Wheat yields are maintained, and will 
total close to 900 millions, winter and 
spring, while the oats crop again comes 
forward among the greatest ever. Read 
the report in full. 


valley, the 
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The crop everywhere is 
vanced than usual and is fully a month earlier 
than last year. It is safe, therefore, to assume 
that the crop will easily escape 
frost damage, as early corn is already out of 
danger in many localities, and the bulk of the 
crop will soon be in that position. 
stricken 
winds were experienced during August, 
was entirely killed without even furnishing fodder. 
tended as far north as Nebraska, south of the Platte, although in that 
state it was by no means universal, and a crop of fair proportions is 
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Sh - Corn 
Orange Judd crop reporting bureau shows conditions---Statistician B.W. Snow 


Illinois and in Wisconsin, northern Iowa, Min- 
nesota and South Dakota the prospect is very 
satisfactory. 
which did some damage upon thin soils, 
a rule there was ample moisture and the heat 
was not sufliciently prolonged to destroy the 


A few hot days were experienced 
but as 


Corn Out of the Way of Frost 


much more ad- 


any material 


In the worst 

areas of the southwest hot 
with the result that the plant 
This condition ex- 


The crop is now so near maturity that the present report of condition 
should furnish a reasonably accurate indication of the probable result. 


Based upon previous experience, the present condition when applied to 


crop of about 2,665,000,000 bushels. 
low the crop harvested last year, 
borne in mind that the quality of 





my Orange Judd estimate of acreage this year, 


when measured in bushels, 
iNl7 crop was so poor that its feeding 























New Jersey Farmers Study Tractors 
At a tractor demonstration held at Plainsboro, N J, hundreds of 
farmers turned out to watch the iron horses go through their paces. 
The caterpillar tractor shown above and the ordinary four whee] type 
below are both plowing seven-year-old alfalfa sod and making good. 


would indicate a corn 
While this figure is very much be- 
it must be 


value was far less than normal, and it is a question if the present crop, 


when measured by the final test 
of feeding value, will not equal 
or perhaps exceed the low qual- 
ity crop of 1917. 


Great Wheat Crop Secured 


Sufficient threshing has been 
done in the case of spring wheat 
to furnish a reasonable indica- 
tion of the final result. The 
condition o* the crop when har- 
vested, as reported by my agents, 
was 80.4, against 79 a month ago. 
This slight improvement is not 
so much eviaence of any real 
change, as it is an indication of 
a bettcr understanding of the 
crop after actual handling of the 
grain. It is a significant fact 
that the condition thus reported 
when applied to the experience 
of previous years, indicates an 
average yield per acre of 14.8 
bushels, while threshing reports 
from the same states, so far as 


such data is available at this 
time, show an average yield of 
i4.9. This is a striking indica- 


tion of the substantial correct- 


[To Page i85.] 
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National Dairy Show 

As previously announced in American Agricul- 
turist, the national vit ho of 91S will be 
held at Columbus, O, October 1 o 19 Th 

show this year will be co i under w con- 
diti vhich will h y the co-operation o le- 
par ents of vernment in an effort to vi I- 
ize to dairymen in all branches of the industry 
what is expected of th o help 1 the war. 
The dairy cow, furnishing mat nd with ) 

of i daily diet ho give every thought 
a consider nl ce il 1 the food 
supply of the orl ’ ear will hb 
ut | to } ) he people of 
Al ica in the full eneth of her position ‘in 
th orld’s food supply, » tl the producer, 
manufacturer and « imer of milk and its 
products may lk 1 just exactly what part he is 
expected to play in connection th this great 


human food. 


It is hoped that the patriotic nthusiasm of 


the dairymen of this country will be aroused to 
make the National dairy show of 1918S a starting 
point of a fuller appreciation of just what the 
dairy industry means to the people of the entire 
world. When the war is over, the appeal that 


will be made to us for this most necessary food 


will bring anguish to our souls if we cannot 
supply it, and we must prepare n to meet this 
demand. We will al » be di n on fo. seed 


stock to rebuild the industry of war-torn Eu- 
rope. Let all agencies pull together with a keen 


appreciation of what is ahead. 


Tomato Profiteers 


he New Jersey eau of markets says pro- 
d ire beir naid 2 and 3 cent a pound for 
tk yes, but that many retailers in many cities 
are charging 8 to 10 cents a pound to consumers. 
This is profitee ‘ng with a vens The New 
Jevsey official: claim that deal n handle to- 
I é at half the price tl ow charging 
consumers. They say that te & « ts a pound is 
all etailers ought to c} rge,. TI furth ‘claim 
consumers should demand that these retailers 
shell not char more than 50° profit on toma- 
to in less { n bas t lots and not more than 
25 profitin basket lots. 


What is going on in New Jersey is repeated 


everywhere Just the other day consumers were 


asked to buy more tomatoes because of the large 
supply and at once the price was boosted by the 


retailers. These profiteers are watching from 
every corner to fleece the public out of a few 
extra nickels and to knock off an equal number 
when they buy of producers. In view of these 
facts one wonders what has become of the New 
York state food commission, whose job it was to 
see that producers are paid a fair price and the 
consumers are not robbed. 

Ve heard much last year as to what the com- 
mission was going to do to these food profiteers; 
then all at once their activity stoppéd. Politics 
of course is back of it. There are a lot of votes 
in these New York city retail food shops and 
those votes had to be saved for the primaries 
and the election that comes later. With a mil- 
lion dollars to work with, the New York food 
commission was in a position to protect both 
producers and consumers. Right now is a good 
time to begin. 





«There are two kinds of men who run for pub- 
! maybe more. One kind asks to be 
elected in order that he may 


lie oflies 


The Way to Vote’ perform certain stunts 
which he promises to per- 
if elected. He will guarantee to vote this 


iy or that on some question that folks are 


ght up about, and his promises sor imes 
ound good. That sort of man may do in drowsy 
times ol peace, but he won’t do n v. You 
ht as well write a letter to Congress as to 

nd him The other sort is the fellow who has 


real brains and judgment, who promises very lit- 
tle except to do his best every day and serve his 
country. He will not go to Congress on a prom- 
ise to pull wires and obtain any special legisla- 
tion to benefit farmers, laborers or aay ther 
special class of people. He is just an honest 
man with brains to conceive and courage to act 
that’s all—-and may God guide the pencils of 
our farmer voters to pick out such men to repre- 
ent them in Congress. 
One of the things under discussion in many 
trade organizations this year is cost accounting. 
Not a bad subject for granges, 
Crop Costs league branches and tarmers’ clubs 
to discuss. How many readers of 
American Agriculturist could furnish actual ree- 
ords to show what it costs to raise a crop of 
wheat or potatoes or corn or a bunch of stock? 


A member of the interstate commerce com- 
nission gives his opinion that the trend of in- 
dustrial reconstruction after 

Back to the the war must be back to the 
Small Towns country towns instead of 
toward the big cities. He 

points out numerous advantages to be gained, 


among them better living conditions for fae- 


tory laborers, lower cost of constructing and 
operating plants, and in general a more whole- 
some condition of the country. We have be- 
lieved this for years. It will be the logical de- 
velopment of the next generation. 





We would like our dairy readers to write us 
what they think the price for milk should be 
beginning with October. 
Many have been keeping 
records as to cost of pro- 
duction. It is costing a lot more to produce 
milk than it did. There must be no mistake 
about the price to be paid farmers this winter. 

he time to consider the price is now. Many in- 
justices to farmers resulted last winter because 


What Do You Think? 


of the very tender care that the federal milk 
commission took of the dealers and distributers. 
Many farmers lost money in producing milk. 
That experience must not be repeated. Let’s 
hear what you have to say about it and let us 
know what you think is a fair price. 


The Patriotie farmers’ fund with headquarters 
at Utica, N Y, announces that it is prepared to 
finance New York state farm- 
ers for planting wheat to the 
extent of $10 an acre. This 
should make is possible for every farmer not 
only to plant a full acreage, but to use proper 
equipment and sufficient fertilizer to insure the 
best results. It is estimated that the funds fur- 
nished by the Patriotic farmers’ fund enabled 


Financing Wheat 


Editorial Page American Agriculturist 


farmers to increase their acreage of wheat ang 
rye by at least 180,000 acres last season. Even 
bigger results are looked for this year, as many 
farmers who planted in an experimental was 
last year will largely increase their planting of 
winter wheat. 





Elections will be held in November for repre. 
sentatives to Congress in every state. In Ney 
Jersey, Delaware and Maryland, 
Patriots Only United States senators also are 
to be elected. The movement is 
on foot to see to it that only patriots are nomi- 
nated and elected. The supreme issue at this 
time is not what party color a candidate wears, 
but the extent to which his patriotism is of the 
true blue sort that will see the war through to q 
victorious finish. 


Eradication of Thistle 
G. F. KUNKEL, NORTHAMPTON COU? ry, PA 


Unlike most other weeds wRich can b 





by preventing them from seeding, t! ( 
thistle exhibits 1 kable “‘stick-to-it-i 
The root system is ., l | 
directions and the depth of root varie 

inches to a few feet. At any po 
the root shoots may be sent up formir 
plant and this character makes it a h nt 


to get rid of. 
’ first step in‘ridding the farm <¢ 


thistles is to prevent distribution. Spr ¢ 
from farm to farm is done largely by 
carried by wind, water or threshing rigs. 
seeds are also spread throughout the far the 
manure or straw, and spread over the fi 

One way of checking thistles is to pre he 
plant from forming top growth, which ly 


causes the roots to die, as they depend 
growth to manufacture plant food. I 

know of any best way to keep down top 

but in general the plant should be beh: 

soon as it appears above the ground. 

off the tops at the surface with a sharp 
especially effective, and one man can coye ’ 
a space in a short time. The scythe or 

will help, but they do not cut the plant 
enough to the ground. 

Some claim that a thistle field sho 
planted to a cultivated crop, but I find in cv 1- 
tion that plants with roots attached are d 1 
over the field and grow again where d 1 
Several of my neighbors claim that they had 


great success in eradication by using alfs 


restricted top growth by shading and iso 


>? 
crowded out the thistle roots. 
Salting thistles is sometimes effective. > 
plant is allowed to grow until it begins to ! 


and then cut off and salt dropped into the I 
stem. Lye or caustic soda, applied with an old 
sprinkling can, with the sprinkler removed, also 
seems to be effective. I have found gasoline very 
good for eradication, being applied in the same 
manner as lye. After pouring some of the liqui 

into the stumps of the weeds, the stumps turn 
black and the entire root system may be pulled 
out. ; 
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Soy Beans as a Hay Crop 


Soy beans take first place among the ¢ a! 
midsummer forage crops used as emergency hay, 
according to the Ohio station where ha been 
tested various other crops, like millet and sor- 
ghum, in competition with sey beans for this 
purpose. Soy beans are planied early pun 
or even during the last of the month, if « 
varieties are used. Drilling in rows 25 to 32 
inches apart at the rate of two to three pec! 


beans per acre is recommended in view 
present high prices for seed. The crop ma; 
be cultivated two or three times during the 
mer. 
The medium green variety has yielded 5492 
pounds of hay per acre as an average of a [lye 
year period, the highest average yield obtained. 
Ito San, Shingto and Ohio 9035 have all yielded 
more than 4800 pounds per acre. Ebony is also 
considered satisfactory for hay. The crop is cut 
for hay when the pods are well formed. Leaves 
are saved best if curing is done mainly in the 


hay cocks 
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More Wheat From Every Acre 


Easy steps in doing 7t---By F. A. Welto: ef Okio 





EVER in the his- 
tory of our coun- 
try has the need 
for wheat produc- 
tion been more 
; urgent, and never 
has the assurance of a good 
price per bushel been more cer- 
tain. Then why not boost the 
vield for 1919? Two methods 
are open—more acres, and more 
pushels per acre, 

For many years there has been 
a gradual falling off in the acre- 
age devoted to the culture of 
wheat, due, perhaps, in part to 
the small profit on the crop. In 











age, Trumbull and Valley. In 
stiffness of straw the Gladden 
and Fultzo-Mediterranean are 
perhaps a trifle superior to the 
others. 


What Kind of Seed 


Use the fanning mill to re- 
move chaff, broken straw, dirt, 


weed seeds, etc, but further ef- 
fort with this implement simply 
cff the largest kernels 
for seed is not profitable. At 
the Ohio station large, small and 
unscreened sced yielded 30.8, 
30 and 31.5 bushels, respectively, 
as an average of 8 years. 


to skim 








Ohio, for example, approximately 

1,800,000 acres are at the present 

time devoted to wheat culture. 

This is about one million acres less than was so 
utilized three or four decades ago. Much of this 
land is now devoted to the growing of oats. If 
all or any considerable part of this acreage were 
to be devoted to the growing of wheat again, 
that would result in a very material increase. 
The substitution of wheat for oats in a four-year 
rotation of corn, oats, wheat and clover could 
for a brief period, at least, without 
injury, either to soil or to. rotative 
and as a war-time measure would be 
amply justified. 

With an average yield per acre in the United 
States of 14.8 bushels only, there is no need for 
argument to show that many millions of bushels 
added to our bins in 1919 through in- 
In the state of Ohio 


be done 
serious 


system, 


may be 
creased yields per acre. 
the average yield per acve is approximately 16 
bushels. At the agricultural station, Wooster, 
on a 40-acre tract of land the average yield for 
the last 13 years has been 35 bushels an acre; 
and be it remembered that the yield of the un- 
station land is less than that of the 
average. Why is this difference? The 
answer may be found in the teachings of a multi- 
plicity of experiments which have been con- 
ducted on the station farm for the last quarter 
of a century. 


fertilized 


state 


Seed, Lime and Phosphorus 


A well-drained, clean, firm, fine, moist seed 
bed is the kind on which wheat does its best. If 
wheat is to follow oats, then the stubble of the 
latter should be plowed at the earliest possible 
moment. Early plowing, with frequent harrow- 
ings te insure a dust mulch, are important 
factors in conserving moisture. In the absence 
of a drenching rain to pack fhe seed bed, a roller 
should be used, but it ought always to be fol- 
lowed with a harrow. 

If wheat is seeded after corn, the land ought 
first to be disked. Frequently wheat is disk- 
drilled in corn stubble without previous prepara- 
tion in order to save time, but a little time spent 
in preparing a good seed bed usually more than 
offsets the delay of a few days in seeding. 

Of the limestone sections, especially where 
land has been under cultivation for a consider- 
able length of time, it is a waste 


Wheat at Its Best and Well Shocked 


and of a lesser number of years in nine different 
counties of the state one of the outstanding fea- 
tures is the almost universal need for phos- 
phorus. At only one place in the state found 
thus far—Paulding county7—in the “Old Black 
Swamp,” has phosphorus failed to give a net re- 
turn; but even there on one crop, the hay crop, 
it has paid. The need for phosphorus on the 
worn soils is brought out strikingly by con- 
trasting plots 9 and 1i in the five-year rotation 
fertility work at Wooster. Plot 9 receives nitro- 
gen and potassium, plot 11 the same amount of 


these two elements plus about $3.35 worth of 
phosphorus per rotation in the form of acid 
phosphate. The difference in yield in favor of 


plot 11 as an average of 20 years is 11.6 bushels 
of corn, 12.7 bushels of oats, 13.2 bushels of 
wheat, 960 pounds of clover and 604 pounds of 
timothy. In other words, on the basis of pres- 
ent market prices this $3.35 invested in 
phosphate has brought home a return of ap- 
proximately $76. Two hundred pounds of acid 
phosphate mixed with 100 pounds of steamed 
bone makes a good: application per acre for 
wheat. If wheat looks sickly in the spring an 
additional dressing of 40 to 60 pounds per acre 
of nitrate of soda will usually prove profitable. 


acid 


Time and Rate of Seeding 


As a result of seedings made at different dates 
and extending over a period of 15 years the time 
of seeding which has given the best results in 
the latitude of Wooster, approximately 41 de- 
grees—is September 21 or 22. Of course seed- 
ings should be made earlier north and later 
south of this. 

As an average of 19 years, eight pecks seed 
per acre has given the highest yield at the Ohio 
station. Much depends upon the variety. Out 
of 28 varieties grown side by side under uniform 
conditions for 10 years at the station the best 
yielder produced 10 bushels and 3 pecks more 
than the poorest yielder. 

Those of good milling quality with a record 
of better than 36 bushels per acre as an-average 
of 10 years are the following: Early Red Claw- 
son, Fultz, Fultzo-Mediterranean, Gladden, Har- 
vest King, Hickman, Nigger, Nixon, Poole, Port- 


Stinking smut often causes 
considerable loss in wheat. This 
can be prevented by treating the 

seed with formalin. One pint or pound of for- 
malin in 40 gallons of water is suflicient to treat 
40 or 50 bushels of seed. Spread the seed on a 
tight barn floor and sprinkle thorough'y with 
the solution, shoveling meanwhile in ordcr to 
moisten every kernel. ‘she seed should then be 
piled, covered, left for two or three hours or 
over night and then spread out to dry, after 
which it is ready for use. The drill, sacks, shov- 
el and in fact everything used in the subsequent 
handling of the grain should be sprayed with 
the formalin solution, else the treatment of the 
seed will be rendered useless. 


Fall and Winter Strawberry Bed 
A. Es WILKINSON, CAPE MAY COUNTY, N J 

As winter approaches look over your straw- 
berry bed, and be sure that it is ready to go into 
winter quarters. Have the been eradi- 
cated or are they thick and predominant? Weeds 
may be a blessing earlier in the season because 
they indicate that the bed needs cultivating. At 
this time, they are a pest, as they indicate spread 
of noxious seeds and may harbor injurious in- 
sects. The first work should be that of having 
the bed absolutely clean of weeds. 

If your bed has been set out with the idea of 
are the rows in order? Make the rows 
straight, having a small path between each. The 
path may aid in draining if the bed is not well 
drained. In previous years, if the land where 
the bed is located has not been well drained, it 
would help to dig small, shallow surface drains 
each side of the bed or along the edges. Have 
the rains led to the lowest spot in the garden or 
to some outlet, in order that the water may be 
drawn away? Standing water injures straw- 
berries by drowning or smothering. 

As soon as the first heavy freeze comes have 
enough straw or leaves to cover the bed to the 
depth of 4 to 6 inches. The covering will check 
sudden changes in the soil. The soil will not 
one night freeze hard and then thaw completely 
the next day. The covering will also check the 
raising of the soil and plants, by the so-called 
‘“honey-comb” frost. The soil at the surface re- 
sembles the honey-comb made by bees and re- 

ceives its name from its similar- 


weeds 


rows, 





of time, energy and money to at- 
tempt to ges maximum yields of 
crops without the use of lime. 
So far as is known now, corn is 
the best crop in the rotation to 
which to apply lime, but if in- 
convenient to apply it to corn 
then apply it to wheat ground; 
or in case of emergency apply it 
even after the wheat is up. Two 
tons per acre of limestone or its 
equivalent in other forms is re- 


tion at the Ohio station. The in- 
crease in crops of the first rota- 
tion has paid for the cost of the 
limestone, 


As a result of 25 years of fer- 








ity. The honey-comb frost lac- 
erates the roots and raises them 
oug of their natural position; on 
thawing, the soil returns to its 
former level, but the plant does 


not. The roots are then exposed 
to the wind and sun, and the 
plant is injured permanently, 


often dying. 

The mulch should be held in 
place by some heavier material, 
but still not heavy enough to in- 
jure. Small boards are good, 
evergreen boughs where obtain- 
able are excellent. For the home 
gardener in the city, 2 inch 
chicken wire, 5 or 6 feet wide, 
staked at ends will do. During 








tility work at Wooster, 15 years 
at Germantown and Carpenter 





Some Wheat Straws Stiffer Than Others 


winter watch the bed and see that 
it is covered correctly. 
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THE DAIRYMAN’S 
REAL PROBLEM 


How To Overcome Loss Of Man Power 
and 
To Lower Cost Of Production 
To Keep Things Going At Home 
After Our First Year At War Necessity 
fuced Many Answers To These Prob- 
lems At The 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY SHOW 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
October 10th to 19th Inclusive 


You Can Learn What Has Been Done For You 
There Will Be Labor Saving Devices 
Machinery To Take The Place Of Man Power 
Improved Methods Of Operating 

The United States Government Is Bringing 
To Your Show Helpful Ideas and Suggestions, 

To Win The ar must be our great 
thought, and the Government wants to co- 
operate with you to this end 

The Show this year will be a 
getting together of the whole Dairy 
to work out its problems 

You can give and receive help by mingling 
with your fellows a few days at the Show. 





one 





real patriotic 
Industry 


Four Departments of Government are 
bringing to the Show the meaning of our 
Industry to the people of the world 


The greatest National exhibit of Milk, 
Butter and Cheese ever assembled 


Creamery Men, Cheese Makers, Ice Cream 
Maufacturers, Cattle Breeders, Milk Dealers, 
Dairy Farmers will hold big Conventions. 

The ; a duty and an opportunity in why 
you should not miss this Show this year. We 
must feed the world, and re-stock with 
Dai Cow 

Machinery Exhibits—Infant Welfere 
strations—Dairy Products Manufacturing Dem- 
onstra‘t'ons—Home Economics School—Besf 
bred and most practical Cattle in the world. 


Horse Show—Cattle Judging 


Competitive—Stujen's’ Products Judging-- 
Bull Clubs—Calf Clubs—Cow Testing Associa- 






Europe 


Demon- 


tions—Lower Cost Feeds, 
Practical Farm Herds of Cattle 
rR ! our pap ly for he of 4 
val » events t p y 





SILOS 


At Half Price | 
needed for pressing |f 


Am forced to ck 


essing 


W arehouse 
work. > out 
, . 1a; — fe 

my entire holdings of sixty-five 
well-known make 


sell at 


silos of a 


which I will pre-war 


| prices. Silos all new and first- 


cla +3. Advise size de: ired 





M. L. SMITH 


Manufacturer’s Agent 


| 286 Chestnut St., Meadville, Pa. | 

















Inusé 


MINERAL" 
HEAVE®.,. 








Bookict 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 








$3 Package ' 











Your Horse \! 
Yi Gnarenes to give 
> safiefaction or 
Pay eB 4 meney rotunded 
SEND TODAY for orditary cases, 
AGENTS Postpaid on receipt of price 







WANT EDG__F Wriic for descriptive tooklet Go 
MINERAL HEAVE BEMEDT C0., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa 









For Your Empty 
Don’t throw away a single bag— 
1 ney > i aT sare 








| Highest prices: 
for your old’ 


today for new B AGS : 


advanced prices 
Iroquois Bag Co., 397 Howard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 







We pay the freight 






————, 
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Farm Flock Care 





Hints on 


H. WARREN, PLUELP®, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

On the average farm, I believe poul- 
try must be kept under natural condi- 
tions as nearly us possible in order to 
be profitable. In either meat or egg 


production I find poultry must have 
ilth. It is this exercise 
nd eating bugs and 
gives strength and life 
» meat of the fowl 
where roaming is 
from the meat of 
the prairie raised 
than thut of the 
the opinion of 





allowed. -The flavor 
the wild 


hen is much finer 


yard raised fowl, in 

mar The finest selling turkeys in 
Ohio come from the low-priced, hilly 
lar of southern and southeastern 
counties of the state Those ‘birds 
roam over the hills in the forests and 
thickets until October. Then they are 
fed grain or allowed to help them- 


corn in tl.e fields wherever 
find it, still roaming at will. 
the price 
‘farmers in the 
srowing 

forest 


turkeys. 


selves to 
they can 
The principal reason ol 
being so high is that 
reat grain ind reta ble 
wher there 1 no 
waste do not attempt to rais 
They will roam over th n 


roy the oats cron 


ishbors’ 
ind make 
raids on t ‘orn shocks. rhis causes 
ucks are 

ssarily 
they 
ean 
and 


geese nea a 
ri 1 and do not 
hough 


ponds of water, alt 


» their fe 


ithers very cl 


en 1 ) ve access to sireams 
One r grasshoppers were very 
num 1, central Ohio, They were 
‘ tation in gardens; they 
@ : . My wife 
which ate 
the hopper Large of young 
} ed from the neigh- 
i ti rarden vegeta and 
rops in field were saved 
from i were in 
such demand th t there was no price 
put upon them, every farmer wanted 
duck great de stroyer of 
bug flies and insects, which destroy 
vegetables. 
keep de- 


te th e of fence rai 
l . tlock ff ducks 
number 
bors ! bles 
also the 


Ty ko 
WucK 


crops of grain, uit and 

The breed of chickens to 
pends upon whether meat or egg is 
wanted are good for 
general purposes, but the smaller 
breeds ure sidered the most pro- 
lific egg producers. The meat is not 


some breeds 


con 


so desirable as that of the larger 
breeds. 

TT} making ef capons and feeding 
them to large sizes has been very 


but is not practiced in cen- 
tral Ohio as much as it was several 
years ago. The meat of the capons is 
more delicious than that of any other 
fowl of the feeding. A few 
people have made great profits from 
breeding and selling the fancy breeds, 


pront ible, 


same 


some of which are protitable in egg 
producing when owned by the com- 
mon feeder. The fancy $100, S500 
and S1000 birds are fine to look at, 
but only the few can afford to own 
them; we will look at them at the 
fairs and poultry shows and be satis- 
fied There is more real profit in 
poultry than in hogs in Ohio. 


Sheep and Dogs 


CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA 


DICKSON, 


[T am naturally a 
the sheep, and 


As a sheep owner 
friend of 











statement 


and 


very strong 

is a sheep owner I do not think very 
much of dogs. I will admit there are 
many exceptions, but dogs as dogs do 
more harm than good. Certainly we 
would have more sheep if we had 
fewer dogs: and furthermore, if we 
had fewer dogs there would be more 
food for people. In the eastern part 
lof the country we have undoubtedly 
nillions of dogs.* I think I saw a 


that nearly a quarter of a 
million dogs were housed in New York 
Just think of the meat 
required to feed these 


city alone 


other food 
iseless animals. 
We talk a lot about lack of meat 
milk for children. If these dog 
would let these products go to 
children, what a saving to 
would be. I admit also 


and 


folks 
underfed 
humanity it 
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Live Stock 
and Poultry 





that a portion of the food that a dog 
consumes is waste. But everybody 
has got to admit that there is a big 
quantity of good, wholesome food fed 
to dogs and that if fed to children 
and others in need, would serve hu- 
manity far better. 

This food that goes to the dogs, if 
fed to chickens and pigs could be 
turned into a still greater quantity of 
good food for everybody. if hard- 
working people have got to save and 
save as to wheat and milk and meat, 
why not save some of this that is use- 
less going to dogs? There would cer- 
tainly be enough food to go around if 
this were done. Dogs not only crowd 
out sheep that yield us wool and 
meat, but they destroy so many 
sheep each year that the condition is 
alarming. 

Furthermore, if we had fewer dogs 
we would have more sheep and there 
would b no question then about 
plenty of wool for the soldier boys. 
There thousands of acres of land 
in each state net producing anything, 
but yet adapted to sheep and which 
would be used for sheep were the dog 


are 











mina 1 or least kept within 
bound 
— al » 
No Cure for Farcy 
s there no relief or cure for farcy? 
T have two valuva six-year-old horses 
tha r ufferi: from this disease. 
h ha tw long lumps underneath 
and along the tip of the . t bone. 
A bioody disch was found when 
one of these lumps was 0} j The 
hair on the outside is dry and 1. Al- 
though the appetite is good, th: nimals 
weaken very easily.—[B. F. bB., Fayette 


County, Pa. 


There is no cure for farcy, which is 


the same disease as glanders. The 
animals should be !Immediat de- 
stroyed, as the trouble is highly con- 
tagious, not only to horses, but hu- 
man beings. After destroying the ani- 
mals, the stalls should be t ‘oughly 


ashing 
water. 
be de- 


with 


disinfected with solution 

soda, one pound to five gallon: 
The blanket and halter should 
stroyed and the harness washed 


the solution. 
Canker in Dog's Ea: 

Ifow can T cure an Airedale dog that 
bas canker in the ears? It is a three- 
year-old female, and has_ had this 
trouble for three months. There is a 
slight discharge from the ears We 
have used zine salve with a little mer- 
cury Ointment, but it doesn’t seem_ to 
help. The dog also has dandruff on her 


Baltimore County, Md, 
ear is often caused 
getting water in the 
ear. Avoid moisture, or when bath- 
ing, put absorbent cotton in the ears. 
Would advise the following prescrip- 


tion prepared: Glycerin 2 ounces, bis- 
> 


back.—[W. C. &S., 
Canker in the 
by washing and 


muth subgalate 2 drams, guaiacol 1 
dram. Thoroughly shake same before 
using, and put about one teaspoonful 


in the ear, once daily, and thoroughly 
work into the ear by holding the tip 
of the ear up and massaging the base. 
or dandruff on a dog’s back would 
advise washing with tar soap and ap- 
plying a small amount of crude 
petroleum once or twice a week. A 
poor coat is: often caused from lack 
of meat diet, and would suggest feed- 
ing principally meat. 

The Packers Keply to the criticism 
of the Federal trade commission as 
follows: Swift & Co have issued a de- 
tailed statement of 30 pages. .Presum- 


ably other packers will do likewise. 
The Swift report denies any wrong 
doing. t takes issue with the com- 
mission’s recommendation that the 


government take over the Jive stock 
yards, refrigerator cars, branch houses 
and storage plants. It shows that the 
cars already are under the supervision 
of the railroad administration, while 
the stock yards are subject to the US 
dept of agriculture. Any farmer who 
wishes to obtain reports in detail can 


do so by writing Swift & Co, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. You can also 


get the other side by writing to the 
Federal trade commission, Washing- 
ton, D C, to get its report on the pack- 
ers. Bearing on this the commission 
has been openly attacked by the Na- 
tional chamber of commerce, on the 
charge of unfair approach and han- 
dling of the entire matter. 





The way to win the war is for 
every one of us to WORK a little 
harder at our present jobs. This ap- 
Plies to all of us, whether rich or 
poor, men or women. 


| 
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|NSTANT 


On Your Poultry 


Seize the hen and dust Insiant 
Louse Killer into the feathers, 
The handy sifting top can 
makes it convenient to use. 
Sprinkle it in the nests, on the 
roosts and floors. Put Instant FX 











N ¥y Louse Killer in the dust bath ‘ 
NG occasionally—your hens will \ 
N do the rest. This means \ 
N louse prevention. \ 
\N FOR STOCK \ 
Nes : 
N With one hand stroke the hair \ 
NG the wrong way, with the other \~ 


sift in the Louse Killer, JX 
Especially good for lousy colts. \\ 
\\§ GUARANTEED. The dealer }\ 
NGQ will refund your money if it 

NY does not do as claimed. \\ 
\Sf 1 Ib. 80c, 2% Ibs. 60¢ (except in Canada) §. 


N 
\ 
Dr. HESS & CLARK \ 
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IN ORNERY HORSES 
MY free book will amaze you. See th big 
money that is being made by those 
taught my famous system of horse breaking 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unmat 
ageable horses can be picked up for asong, 
By my methods you can quickly transform them into 
gentle, willing workers and re-sell them at a big profit, 
You can also earn fat fees breaking colts and training 
horses for others, 


Write t My book is free, postage prepaid. No obli- 
® gation, A-ostcard brings it. Write today 


Prof. JESSE BEERY, 169A Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
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ABSORBINE 


Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, 
Swollen Tendons, Ligaments, or 
Muscles. Stops the lameness and 
pain from a Splint, Side Bone or 
Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair 
gone and horse can be used. 22.50 
a bottle at druggists or delivered. 
Describe your case for special in- 
structions and interesting horse Book 2 8 Free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 379 Temple St, Springfield, Mass 
SAVE MONEY 


SILO by buying NCW 


Lumber is hard to and price is on 














get 
higher. Liberal Cash and Early Shipment 
coun ake ‘ 


no chan 


late deliveries 
SS Globe Silo 
ih frame with ladder é 
| Five-foot extension Roof makes 
f complete silo with less expens¢. 
=F Window Free 
4 


| t ) Buy Now—Ship Now—Pay Now 
i|| eT | IH 


Save Now—Write Now. 
GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N. Y- 
P. J. Kelly, the Minnesota Poultry Expert, 
54 Kelly Sidg., Minneapolis, Minn., o¥ published 8 
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book, “The Tale of a Lazy Hen.” 

hens won’t lay and how to make them lay ever’ day. 
Mr. Kelly will mail the book free to anyone wi° will 
write him. 





NATIONAL 


WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention American Agricul 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee 
TRUE ADVERTISING 
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Adapting Plants to Soils 
gome of us are criticized because of 
or crops, when the fault was in try- 
ing to do the impossible rather than 
indifference to good care. As I write 
I can look over 
a cornfield on 
fine clay loam 
flatsthat Pwould 
not take my 
friends to _ see, 
while on almost 
abandoned jand, 


pe 





sandy loam, 
a very good 
crop is in the 
making. The 
first field is fine 
grass land and 
can be made 








productive over 
a series of years 
if top-dressed, 








lil. E, COOK 


and if live stock is kept off. It was 
impossible to get on to this land until 
June. The nitrates have formed slow- 


jy and the soil temperature has been 
low, and corn could not grow. Many 
readers I am sure will appreciate our 
situation, but what are we to do about 
it? Farmers have been criticized for 
years because they did not follow a 
systematic rotation of crop. Evidences 
are at every turn of the eye that some- 
thing has gone wrong, and yet we con- 
tinue to practice crop rotation without 


thought to the fitness of the land 
for it. 

Of course it is needless to say that 
a rotation of crops is fundamentally 
sound and the basis of a successful 
agriculture. Every rule, however, is 
open to variation and its virtue is 


? 1 by the exceptions. 
farm is a sandy loam from end 
1 adaptable rotation is easy, 
there are no undrained 
nd even then they can be cut 
the plan maintained. Well, 
ll be done? Can cropping be 
profitably and satisfactorily maintained 
without it? Yes. Our four great field 
crops in New York are hay, pasture, 





grain and corn, and in many sections 
potatoes. 
Pasture land, as we know, if prop- 





erly ished, can be maintained in- 
definitely. Timothy will grow through 
a generation if soluble plant food is 


appli to the surface in some form 
suffici to meet the needs of the 
crop. Now it isa good deal safer plan 
to let it grow on natural grass land 
and da few dollars for fertilizer 
than to plow and cultivate and put in 


acorn crop thet has at the outset not 
an even chance to make good. “But 
timothy is such @ poor fecd that no 
one can afford to srow it!” Now, that 
sounds familiar, but I have observed 
fora good many vecrrs that my neigh- 
bors and myself ¢2t along a good deal 
better with barns full and stacks of 
timothy outside than when these are 
fone and a poor corn crop takes their 
Place. Timothy has been maligned 
when without it many a cow would 
Nave gone hungry. Better by far grow 
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timothy year after year on this land, 
and corn on corn land than to be de- 
termined to follow a rotation system 
that is theoretically right, but in prac- 
tice on that farm is wrong. 

Underdrainage will remedy much of 
this trouble on low lands, but the ex- 
pense makes it prohibitive with many 
farmers and there is no use in expect- 
ing the impossible. 

Evidence is at hand to prove beyond 
a doubt that corn can be grown fora 
term of years on the same land. The 
manurial value of a sod is lost in this 
plan; at the same time bactcrial ac- 
tion in soils can be maintained by al- 
lowsing the second growth of hay to 
rot down and to keep off live stock. 

tenders have no doubt observed 
that meadows treated in this way ac- 
cumulate a decaying organic covering 
that has an apppreciable effect on 
plant growth. Soils will lose in plant 
growing power if allowed to remain in 
sod providing the sod is abused. On 
the other hand, if a good fat sod is 
kept the soil will improve in its plant 
growing ability. We are not compelled 
to plow a sod every third or fourth 
year in order to grow grass plants. 

For those who practice a rotation 
and have a good crop each year, talk 
like this comes as a rude shock, and 
it is easy to look around and find ncar 
by evidences of failure to grow the 
same erep successfully year after year 
on the same land. 

No one would be so rash as to ad- 
vise other than a rotation on farms 
where the entire farm is adapted to 
the list of crops to grown, but 
where a farm has land adapted to 
corn, and other land to grass. the fol- 
lowing of grass after grass and corn 
after corn, and grain after grain, is 
sound practice on that farm. 

"hose who have been foresighted 
and forehanded and huve low- 
lying clay fields underdrained will 
surely feel, if they read this story, 
that they have rebuilt their land and 
the seasons will be much alike to them 
and crop rotation will go on without 
worry and with certainty and they are 
ritht. Many years will elapse, how- 
ever, before land drainage in the east 
will hecome a generally established 
fact. 

We have pulled through during all 
these years and heave had the extreme 
satisfaction of charging our crop ills 
to the weather and to some of us it 
is a relicf to know thet under the con- 
ditions we could not have done much 
better. Then again, every cent of ex- 
tra money must go for war purposes 
until it is over. And so we must’ make 
up our minds to take our soils as they 
are for the present and study hard the 
problems of adaptation of plants to 
soils on our own farms.—[H. E. Cook. 


Feed for Young Pigs 


When fed alone to young pigs, corn 
produces relatively siow gains at a 
high feed cost. Supplemental protein 
feeds will make faster gains at a 
lower feed requirement per unit of 


be 





these 




















Shower Bath for Hogs 


. This is the way the New Jersey station uses the spray pump 
shower bath to kéep hogs clean of lice. 
Cer the hogs do so well under such sanitary environments. 


as a 


Very simple, isn’t it? No won- 





gain. YF ive rigs, weighing 79 pounds, 
and fed only corn for 15 weeks at the 
Ohio station gained but seven-eighths 
of a pound daily. A lot fed nine parts 
of corn and one part of tankage 
gained nearly twice as much and re- 
quired almost 20% less feed for a 
pound of gain. Another lot, fed equal 
parts by weieg of corn and skim 
milk, gained nearly as much as those 
fed corn and tankage. Pigs fed corn 
ectually ate less corn than those 
fod wiis grain along with a protein 
supplement. 

While corn is the chief feed for 
fattening hogs, it is deficient in pro- 
tein and mineral matter necessary for 
growing animals. A feed rich in pro- 
tein and minerals, when fed with 
corn, is therefore highly beneficial. 
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Dairy Husbandry 


Saving $32 an Acre 

Feed authorities say that at least 
37% of the digestible material of the 
corn plant is left in the stover when 
the ears only are used. When corn 
is ensiled *this 57% goes into the silo 
with the 65% in the ear. The im- 
portance of this saving will be more 
apparent when given a money value, 
With a yield of 50 bushels an acre, the 
value of grain is $65, at $1.50 a bush- 
el. Since the stover contains more 
than one-third of the fod nutrients it 
is worth at least one-half as much as 


the grain, or $52. How many farm- 
ers will willingly leave in the field 


$52 an acre? Yct this is done in many 
sections of the country where the 
corn is husked and the stover left in 
the field. 

But suppose the dry stover is fed 
as roughage. Even then it is not 
well saved as completely as in silage. 
When, under ordinary farm condi- 
tions, corn is cured in the shock the 
loss of dry matter is approximatcly 
25% and may be as high 45% 
These losses are due to the breakir 
off of leaves by the wind and in han- 
dling, and to destructive fermenta- 
tions. The loss of dry matter in the 
silo is very slight when the silo is 
tight and the silage well packed at 
the time of filling. As the 
cornstalk is all constimed, as 
stover only the leaves are eaten un- 
! it is shrecded, and even then a 
great part of the stalk is discarded. 
Some feeding experiments show that 
even in shredded stover the portion 
discarded is as high as 31%. This is 
in addition to the loss of dry matter 
during the curing process. 

Too frequently an unfavorable sea- 
son like that of last year results in 
the loss of the whole corn plant or in 
immature soft corn that is of little 
value. By far the best method to 
utilize corn which is immature at har- 
vesting time is to put it into the silo. 
Even frostcd corn will make satisfac- 
tory silage if harvested at once. If it 
becomes dry, it may be saved by add- 
ing water during the filling process. 
The makin of as much silage as can 
be used will do much to conserve the 
feed supply. Have you planned to fill 
that silo? 


as 





silare 


but 


The Scarcity of Food and the result- 
ing high prices, due largely to war 
conditions, present a situation of in- 
terest to every farmer, because it 
means that farm production not only 
needs to be increased—but is going to 
be increased—and there seems to be 
no question but that power farming 
will be the means to that end. 
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This Gale-Baldwin re- 
quires about half the 
power de manded by 
other cutters of similar 
size. It has a revolving 
self-feed table—is a strong, positive 
feeder, and cuts more ensilage per hour 
than any machine operated with same 
amount of power. 


Tre, 1e &al 
ENSILAGE-CUTTER 


Also makers of a large lineof ROTARY 
HAND and POWER FEED CUTTERS, 
CORN SHELLER S, VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS and POTATO DIGGERS for 
Fall Use. 

A Catalog showing the 
mailed free on application. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Box No. 45, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


full line 























fo’ MILKING MACHINES 


ClearandClean =B-K keeps tubes and fweet and 
es Water clean. Penetrates milk colde— kills the 
bacteria. Is clean—hammless—cannot tart 
milk. B-K makes rubber parts last longer 
—cannot harm metal. sed and recoim- 
mended by Milking Machine Manufacturers 
for years. Cheapest in actual use—suld 
under guarantee. Get B-K today—end sour 
milk troubles. Send us your order and your 
dealer's name, Send for dairy bulletins and 
“trial offer.” 


General Laboratories — Madison, Wis. 


BR DK DK DK DR BK BK BK DK BK DK: BK BR at Bek 








Green Mountain } 
SILOS 


are built to stay. Best materials 
and workmanship maintain t 
Green Mountain reputation for 
pe Creosote dipped staves 
close- ng, safe-like doors, an 
new guy-wire anchorage sys- 
tem make a perfect silo. 
Write for descriptive fold- 
ers. Save by ordering early. 
The CRFAMERY PACKAGE MFG.CO, 
343 West St., Rutland, Vi. 


































PER ARB INDIGESTION COMPOURR 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
cause—Indigestion. Prevents 

olic, Staggers,etc. Beat Cone 
ditiener and Worm Exe 
eller. 26 years sale. Three 


DEATH TO HEAVES ME WTON'S 


i) . arge cans guaranteedte 
“ cure Heaves or money refundec. The 
lator 2nd can often cures. §.60 and $1.10 per can at dealere? 
ot prepaid by parce! post. Booklet free, 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY, Toledo. Ohio 








When you 
want a book 


on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Raising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


We publish a long list of reference 
books which abound in helpfui suggestions 
and money-making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to bcoks 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CaTaioG Free. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containin: de -d descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture. 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD CCMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 























Unicorn Dairy Ration 
A quality feed at the right price 


It is a combination of the best feeds money can 
buy. Very hichin digestible protein. 
prepared feed that contains Ajax Flakes. The 
highest quality and purest ration made. 
portioned that there is no waste. 
you are looking for in dairy feed, then you want 
to learn more about Unicorn. 
Write us for free copy of Cow Testers’ Manual. 


Chapin & Co., 


Dept. U 





The only 


So pro- 
If it is results 


It brings results. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Fair Promise in Potatves 


CONDITION Al ol NG oOo SE PTE MBEL 
NOT BRILLIANT reT CROP OF LAGNI« 
ruUpi WILI BI LARVESTED DROUTH 


WtrerTs GROowTtH 
With the har 


late potato crop not 


est of the main or 


many weeks dis- 
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Our Special 
Crop Reports 
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been a problem there as 
st owing particularly to the 


searcity h 
further w 


lack of potash, but the crop came 
along in good shape, certainly until 
early Aug when a spell of dry 
weather checked the growth, But lat- 
terly some good rains have fallen, 
these proving helpful. Maine potatoes 
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Hundreds of acres in 

every county are waiting for 

the man and machine to in- m/s 
wy —— Rs at -_ I] tO, 
the one to “cash in” on Oa 
demand? Cut trenches Sa =A 
and ditches with a Buck- Me recuse / 
eye Traction Ditcher. 
You will- collect good 
prices for your work and do it 
quickly and inexpensively. Hun- 
dreds of Buckeye users clear 
$15 to $20 a day and up. 

























tant, it interesting to note that the not suffered appreciably through 
generous acreage put out last spring is plieht or rust; here and there reports “ ” 
comin ulong in fair but not briliant , ict rust. Growers are hoping "A PerfectTrench at One Cut 
hape, The growing season Is NOW against frost, although slight damage 
practically over; only in favored Ie ready noted in one or two places. 
t d under ideal clim at ‘ ondi- big distributin markets are Traction Ditcher 
tions can there be ery much develop well ipplied with early potatoes and 
nel ifter the second wee Sep- orf? some weaknem i m i i 
sce gage Ps scene fie or i hee sny ine os enaiae ia is a remarkable money maker. Cuts 100 to 150 rods daily—very 
- ie tl ; ‘cl . a . yee f A ; nd I tock going at a sharp discount. At economical to sun. Will work twelve months > year—bites 
x ile anne aa laa . chow New York, sound, first-class potatoes right thru frost, hardpan or swamp. Grades perfectly, —— a 
up to the opening of September | ¥ from Jersey and L1 selling out of clean, perfect trench ready for immediate tiling. No previdus 
g ifying “eedo fron ite bligh >» —- - io _ . “8 ‘. : 
oer hed funwous attacks, this true of Store at $3.75 4.50 p bbl, No 2 1.50@ experience necessary. Hundreds of users make splendid profits. 
the big potato aintes ot Wisschein. « :E aed a . hts se? = =p va —— The Buckeye Traction Ditcher is a complete machine. Furnishes its own 
1 “ i Sng Eastern s — nie Pp one. motive power, burns either gasoline or kerosene. Automatically enables you to 
Minnesota, Michigan, New York an Vines too small for a bumper crop, keep even grade. Cuts a perfect trench and neatly deposits soil at side for 
Maine whence most of the surpl acre e smaller due to losses on 1917 refilling. Used by many cities, towns and state agricultural colleges, Many 
crop mes The trial this vear was crop, we ier in July and Aug too users devote their entire or spare time to = work of digging ditches or tile 
the stretch of hot, dry weather and in. hot and d ¥: but with ple nty of rain trenches on contract. Read this Seay SS 
many places real drouth during the "° — telds should ike fair to “Gentlemen: I take pleasure in reporting to you that the No. 1 Buckeye 
. on ld ut in way ease crop Traction Ditcher purchased last April has given entire satisfaction. To date I 
last three weeks of August. This ha l.—[Daniel Dean, Tioga have cut 5,548 rods, 145 reds 28 inches deep, being the greatest amount cut in 
hurt prospect checking growth and « one day (eight hours). Received for same $23.90. Help and fuel $2.85. Net 
development of the tubers and point- aa profit $21.05 in one day. J. C. ROSENBERGER, McComb, Qhio.” 
ing to reduced yield per acre, Ex- — _ : You, too, can make big profits fn contract ditch digging. Our Service 
ceptionally gcod weather the t Cranber ry Harvest Moderate Department will explain all details and see that you get started properly. i 
. [> 7 2 2. ” 
three weeks in September might help ae intl with Labor day in the ‘ dl "* ~~ eed foe he 
much, however. The crop of ear! p tand perhaps a week later in Wis- today. 
tatoes 1 proved renerous one and in, the cranberry harvest of 11S 
th wihern market ow well now in full swing. The crop will hk i 
th mn markets _sup- ee ak ee ToBachays Tenction BshorCe, 
coon ead: Silt t bett in the very short yield of 415 Crystal Ave. Findlay, Obie 
- nwa ‘ sa i year ago. Cranberry growing is al- 
New York ways a hazardous undertuking; no less 
The openin week of Sep r o this year and it is impossible to now 
fli { crop of late potat “7 ty how the market will open. The | 
York in generally un fact commercial cranberry crop, grown | ST eee] 
ditio Advice reachin as : r tly in Massachusetts, New Jersey *. | | 
: a? a ; eee id Wisconsin, yet with appreciable rain e re} a = 
‘ t the past I : : ntities in New York and Michigan, . | 
ou l ber dir in tht L ; this year estimated by American 7 - } 
lar of the ime tenor. While here Agriculturist at 1225.40") bushels (or in er ains 
it re conditions are favorable tl HOS KM) barrels.) As shown by our Seo" } 
neral run of testimony is to the ef little t tble, this mean i better out- |} - 
fect that the long itin i irn in all commercial ctions than Get ready for ditching and terracing your farm 
coveri much of July and A ‘ IN17, but notably less in the Cape NOW. Don't delay. Water standing on your land 
play 1 } wit} , Cod territory than two years ago. during the winter will smother the pelt, Bate Sie seep 
— AVOS WHER CRO VEEN - ah : ae : chances for next year. Youcan solve the open ditc 
eve rinkage in the New Yorl oy STIMATED CRANBERRY CROP IN BUSHELS | or tile ditch problem at lowcost. You can make sure 
fro earlier hope must be atts {Round thousands; last three figures | that your land will be in finest condition for early spring 
, , {x omitt j work. Seed will germinate much quicker and be healthier 
m to the hot, dry weather, Mor regs * f n well-drained soil, Write for new book that tells how to doit with 
or | complaint reaches 1 of tip iN Y “Nv West Total | 
burn, but not very much of serious in- © anton —— ' {50 125 FE FARM DITCHER 
roud by fungous disease or insect . 415 350) 90 &E d 
pests, Areas fortunately situated a nO 475110 Terracer & Grader 
. itv fin lo 
PTCHUMAMY FTeCcivin vias . $00 300 110 All-steel, reversible, lasts a lifetime. Cuts V-shaped farm 
from cold weather and oceasionai Ill ..... e 445 160 100 ot ditch, open drain, tile or trrigation, down to 4 ft. deep; cleans old 
howe but lara: peaking no ma Sao 615 75 ete ditches; grades roads; builds farm terraces, dikes and levees; 
ey , mois . ‘ ‘ee 918 $25 100 KY) B) ON works in any soil, wet or dry. 2,4 and 6 horse sizes; large size 
ue Seeerey oe he Supers ; Drawbacks in 1915 Campaign ~ afm fine for tractor. Does work of 100 men. Solves all dirt-moving 
correspondents tulk of a ubst t FAW OCH — : paig DAYS problems. Write and find out how to make big crops sure. New, 
reduction in rate of yield. If the crop Two or three outstanding a ' free book on drainage, irrigation and terracing. Address 
pulls tself tgether, on may bo ShOCl be nemed. Tit 8 ok Oe LLU\Ga OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
hoped it will, it will prove ! es came a devastating frost third : Box ss2 OWENSBORO, KENTUCK 
prisin August ‘ ht no veek in June which wrought havoc ¢ 
atta of the ever ‘ led te t nd ¢ vreatly into crop prospects. 
to New York potato field a i in fact, this frost was felt to some ex- 
W ted just now is the right ¢ t it in New Jersey. The west, as a 
conditions includins withholding of Whole, escaped material frost damage. NCIE SAM is asking New York State 
fro well into September. . see “4 an io — aint eae el farmers to help him grow more wheat 
irve ope itions, ( é -] ps ® » 
Michigan ore was this more pronounced. —the world’s greatest breadstuff. If 
While late potatoes have shown im- Also in both west and east is the you re hesitating because of lack of ready 
pro nt here and there in Michigan rtainty over the sugar supply; this funds, we can help you. 


the tubers in that state average mall 


up to the opening of September and : é : - 

i oneaing: tthe “e heat of condition vinter. Some new bogs have come in. 
wi t to bearing in New Jersey this year, 
to develop satisfactorily. Michigan nd ina small way in Michigan; while 
want mild \ ther with frequent jn the Pacific northwest, notably Ore- 
showers and plent of sunshine for on, cranberries are now a substantial 

me days. Her id there an Amer- oney crop, going largely to make up 
ican Agriculturist local correspondent ‘al requirements, with possible com- f 
reports the potato crop cut juare in Petition at some time jn the future for 
two claiming t! the showers came ‘Visconsin and the east. > ot : 

. - In New Jersey shortage of pickers is 
too late to save it Another contribu-  .enorted to American Agriculturist, 
tor from Sheboygan, however, writ even at double wages, labor every- 
that potatoes a whole re loOKIDS where there scarce and high; some 
fine in the nortl part of Michigan, damage through insects, particularly 

rei rood and little blight Up to grasshoppers and scald, yet Jerseycrop 
the opening of September no ite as a whole fairly satisfactory. Some 
blight had appeared Manastes in- talk of probable prices around $3 
wt and vain badly needed Further Per bushel crate, perhaps after the 

; - ,. canning season is out of the way. The 
south, for examp! Ju a ‘NEY Cape Cod shortage is quite uniform in 
Mich, dry weather has hortened the Barnstable and Plymouth counties, all 
ri ) our orrespondent commenting on 
Visain his. Following the June frosts the 

Maine, as is often the case, red Massachusetts immer was hot and 

oF PE Bo aoe ie ‘ dry, harvest avera i little late. 
ratl retter if l — 

; rhe crop estimat ures here pre- 
potato section thar many ! it sented. is ; close as can be named at 
are vest of New England . 'S this early date and subject to later 
mailed by our correspondents in the possible modification Put generally 
field s late as the first week 1 Sep- pe ‘ing it very closely reflects actual 
ten r indicate a generally promising conditions. The character of the au- 
condition. Most of the advices indi. ‘mn und winter demand is entirely 
cate a slight decrease in acreage from ag ange oe Mg es ee 
last year's big total, but apparently the with high prices valine oe eae 
area under this crop in Maine was foodstuifs cranberries might well be 


practically a normal. The fertilizer ¢ 


upon prices during autumn and early 


irs upon character of demand and 












We will loan, on approved 6%. notes, any 
sum needed up to $1o an acre for seeding 
wheat ground. No signature but your own 
will be required. You can use the money to 
buy seed and fertilizer and to pay for labor 


and equipment. 









Money 
To Grow 
We also loan money to purchase Hogs and 


WHEAT 


PATRIOTIC FARMERS FUND 
M. W. COLE, Secretary UTICA, N. Y. 












The earlier you start, the better the crop 
will probably be; so write us at once. Tell 
us how many acres you intend to plant and 
how much you will need. 



















REES atHalfAsents Frices 


feanearens, ~_ ay to Name—Free from 
isease, and to reach you in good growin condi- 
then. Good assortment of it Trees, € tee A Trees 
sh Fruits and General Nursery Stock. 

Free Catalog contains planting and growing instructions. 


Pure Rosen Rye 
Red Rock Wheat 


De sey Ss the ation agiouarel Colleze 
inspecte and certified by e ichigan Crop 
THE WM. J. REILLY NURSERIES Improvement Association. For list of growers. 


122 Ossian Street Dansville, N.Y. write the Secretary 
Guaranteed by Certified Grower- J. W. NICOLSON, EAST LANSING, MICH. 


PURE Unleached HARDWOOD ASHES | WHEN YOU WRITE 
The Best Potash Fertilizer, The Joynt Brand the best ADVERTISERS 


by_test. AGENTS WANTE Correspondence Invited. | 
Ref; The Bank of Hamilton, Lucknow, Be sure to mention American A griculturist- 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 







































NATIONAL 
FARM POWER 





xpected to take their place. 


erences— 
Ontario; Duns & Bradstreets Agency. 
Address JOHN JOYNT, Lucknow, Ontario. TRUE ADVERTISING 
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F -M-White 


——~ Editor of Department 


will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
» department about farm tractors, gas 










engines, all farm machinery, farm 
y buildings and plans, drainage, roads 
and bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
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SU th fT 
“Going to School” a War Aid 


FRANK M. WHITE 

At no time has the value of a thor- 
ough training along some particular 
line been so completely recognized as 
during this world war. Nowadays, 
with the development of mechanical 
power and its certain assurance that 
our future farming operations will be 
petter organized, resulting in the in- 
creased use of mechanical power, is 
suficient reason for gaining a thor- 
ough knowledge of this subject. Dur- 
ing the past two or three years there 
have been offered by universities, trac- 
tor manufacturers, and commercial 
auto and tractor schools’ courses 
where the student can become inti- 
mately acquainted with the details of 
tractor engineering. 

To show the growth and the inter- 
est of the students in this work I need 
only to state my experience while in 
charge of the agricultural engineering 
department of the university of Wis- 
consin. Three years ago a week's trac- 
tor course for special students was of- 
fered. This length orf time was not 
enough for the student to gain more 
than very general information and he 
did not learn much of the details. The 
growing interest in tractor farming 
warranted offering a two weeks’ 
course the following year, and last 
year a four weeks’ course on 
farm tractors and automobiles was 
offered. Among those attending were 
few boys. Other universities have of- 
fered similar courses with about the 
same experience. 

Tractor manufacturers at their va- 
rieus branch offices and a few local 
tractor agents have offered lecture 
courses for a period of a week, and 
commercial schools are now offering 
courses where the student can attend 
until he is satisfied he is familiar 
with every detail of tractor oper- 
ation, its care and repair. Again 
this year universities and commer- 
cial schools will offer more ex- 
tended practical courses which will 
have the backing of the national gov- 
ernment in the movement to keep the 
boy in school. 

The work of the tractor companies, 
though laudable, can scarcely .be com- 
pared to a special school where labor- 
atory methods of teaching can be se- 
cured. One can be told of the many 
things which cause a gas engine to 
fail to do its best work. By working 
in the laboratory where the instructor 
can make the engine “act up,” the 
tudent can gain information in a few 
weeks which may save him the cost of 
his entire course should he have to 
depend upon the services of an expert 
from the factory or a local garage. 









Valve Grinding Compound 

What is a good compound to use for 
grinding valves in a gas engine? Is 
ground pumice stone all right?—[O. 
Marsh, New York. 

I never heard of anyone using 
ground pumice stone for this purpose. 
There is a regular compound for 
gtinding valves for sale at many 
garages. This compound contains very 
fine emery and is mixed in such a con- 
Sistency that it can be easily applied 
to the face of the valve. If you can~ 
not get a special compound, get emery 
dust and mix it with heavy lubricating 
cil. This will make a mixture that is 
aS satisfactory as anything that you 
could use. 


Automobile Census—Nebraska has 
one automobile for every seven per- 
Sons in the state, in Iowa the ratio is 
7.6, Kansas 8.6, New York 21 and 
Massachusetts 24. Automobiles regis- 
tered at the beginning of 1918 slightly 
exceeded 5,000,000 with prospects for 
much over 6,000,000 next January. 
These impressive figures are brought 
out in an investigation Just completed 
by Boston News Bureau, returns from 
every highway department in the 48 
States. This says the middle west will 
Support 2,000,000 cars this year and 
that the west as a whole has more 
than doubled its motor ownership 
“ince 1916; estimated the farmers 
alone own over 2,000,000 automobiles. 







label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


In one section of Illinois 73% of the 
farmers declared a motor car a neces- 
sary part of farm equipment. Régis- 
tration of motor trucks next January 
will probably reach 500,000; and wilt 
gain on passenger cars, production to 
be severely curtciled by government 


Go Easy on Gasoline—The fuel ad- 
ministration warns that unless auto- 
mobile users practice economy, it may 
be necessary for the government to in. 
augurate drastic methods of control; 
non-use on Sunday already under way. 
Avoid running the motor when the 
car is idle. Do not use gasoline for 
cleaning purposes, neither for hands 
nor clothing. Carefully adjust the 
carburetor. If you will co-operate to 
this extent, the fuel administration be- 
lieves there will be sufficient gasoline 
for automobiles, motor transports, 
tanks and airplanes. 
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Commercial 
Agriculture 
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Government Fixed Hide Prices 

Here printed are the maximum 
prices on hides and skins for Septem- 
ber and October of this year, accord- 
ing to official announcement of War 
industries board. All small packers 
and wholesaie butchers are governed 
by standard packers’ selection and 
shall make the same grades as stand- 
ard packers make. The prices are on 
“Chicago freight basis.” This means 
that the seller allows the buyer any 
excess freight on shipment over the 
amount which could be charged on 
such shipment were it shipped from 
Chicago. 

Maximum government prices here 
named apply to the best standards of 
packer hides, all other packer hides at 
relatively lower values. Heavy native 
steers, No 1, 30c p lb, do cows 20c, do 
bulls 211!4c, city first salt calf skins 
44c, light calf skins, 7 to S lbs in 
weight, $3.30 ea, eastern city trimmed 
calf skins, 5 to 7 lbs are 4 ea, 7 to 9 
Ibs 5, 9 to 12 lbs 6, buttermilk calf 25c 
discount. 

Country Hides 

Dealers who accumulate hides from 
various sections when offering same 
must state where the hides originated. 
Maximum prices are based on carlots 
at point of shipment. A No 2 hide 
sells at lec p lb under No 1 price, and 
ticky hides 2 to 4c reduction. Maxi- 
mum prices for country hides Sept 
and Oct 1918 take-off, Ill, O, Ind, Pa, 
W Va, Mich, based on extremes of 25 
to 45 lbs weight prices 22c. Heavy 
native cows weighing 60 lbs and up- 
ward are 23ec, bulls lic, calf 34c, and 
light cows weighing 7 to § Ibs $2.70 ea. 
Country hides take-off Kan, Mo, Ia, 
Neb, Wis, Minn and eastern parts of 
N D and SD ‘ce p lb under those just 
named except for calf skins which are 
the same. 

Eastern country hides, including 
take-off from N Y, N J, Del and all of 
N E, extremes of 25 to 45 lbs weight, 
21l%4c p lb. Heavy weight cows are 
22c, buils 16c, all of these applying to 
regular approved type as to salting 
and trim. Eastern trimmed calf skins 
not equal to New York city skins dis- 
count according to their value; no 
bonus to be given butcher. 


Keep a Tractor Account—yYou are 
going to ask yourself at the. end of 
the year if the tractor paid. How can 
you answer this without keeping a 
tractor account? As farming becomes 
more mechanical, the costs should be 
more readily computed. You will 
have to buy some repairs during the 
year, and a record will help you in 
next year’s planning, because you can 
be somewhat prepared by the record 
of your previous year’s experience. 
You will eventually do your own over- 
hauling, for it is not practical to run 
the tractor to town and have the local 
garage put the machine in shape. 


Bulk Cement—Wherever the nature 
and extent of work permits, it is con- 
sidered more economical to use 
cement in bulk. It saves the invest- 
ments in sacks, does away with 
freight charges and shipments of re- 
turned empty sacks and avoids sack 
losses. 
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To protect- ~~ 
not to hinder 


The sole object of the explosives licens- 
ing law is to keep explosives out of the 
hands of plotters or alien enemies. 

It is not desired to restrict the use of Farm 
Powder by loyal Americans, or to hinder 
its purchase for legitimate purposes. 
The main thing to note is that a license 
must be obtained, which authorizes you 
to use explosives or issue them to your This book is free 
help. Write for it today. 
A license costs 25 cents. It will be 
issued by your county clerk or local 
licensing agents. 

When you need ATLAS Farm Powder 
.to increase production or offset labor 
‘shortage, secure a license and simply 
order from your dealer as usual. 


Write us for further information if desired, and 
ask for our big free book, ‘‘ Better Farming.” 
Check the subjects i in which you are interested: 


















© stump Blasting ©) Subsoil Blasting [] Road Making 
© Boulder Blasting [] Ditch Digging [) Tree Planting 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Division AA7 Wilmington, Delaware 


























ie Relies Wood Windmill will fill your 
tank—and will cost you very little a year. 
Records show Eclipse Mills 


38 Years Old and Still Pumping 


with norepair cost. That proves the Eclipse water pump- 
ing econor a Spread the first cost of the Eclipse over 
a@ period of 38 years of service and you have plenty of 
cheap water—about $1.65 a year. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 
Go to your dealer and Chicago, Ulinols a 


ve $1. 65_ 
 TIRESiis: 


Water the year round for 
“Get aWITTE” 
LESS 


Feed Grinding 
a a a every ons 


ENGIN 
GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


all clues, _Setionerz or Port | 
(No Seed All sizes, non-skid or plain. 
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wn, es arranged for. 
Burn KEROSENE Just as easy and ndcinote 
than half to operate— Buy ‘Direct From 





) or No Money 
‘gucpecd on coescra, This say- 


Saves $15 to $200. Greatest of all engl ine ‘books, ing’ on guaranteed quality will oprn § 
and } gy KA aq hy today. your eyes. State size tires used. ‘ 
Ed. H. eo, Pres., WITTE ENGINE wonKs 
1805 Qaklang Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
1805 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 958 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, 20. 
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WELL avs WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy Agriculture and P reparedness 


terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 








Herbert Myrick 
Write for Circular A statement in definite terms of the relation of 
8 rected agriculture to nation e, its safety, 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. and development. The author points out 


strength 
the agencies now at work in remaking the systems 





of food production into a science and business, 











both efficient and all-servimg for all needs and 
all the people, and concludes that armies and 


ments of agricultural, mechanical oy spiritual 


printed. Bound in cloth 
and gold. Net 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
316 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Localizing the Work of the Federal Land Bank Association 

The splendid work of the Federal Rehane, sempetary-toeanunee, Penn Yan, N Y. Terrl- 
land bank system is now so well under Kon jee — 
way that loans already granted to New Jersey 
_ pig, vx L. First N F L 4 of Atlantic county, Mrs Bunice B. 
farmers Ragen sod’ pce nt y ils Hickman, secretary-treasurer, Mays Landing, N J. 
as atready rrintec in American Agri- Territory, Atlintic county. 
culturist : i should be remembered First N F i. A of Woodbine, Jos H, Cohen, secre- 

. - P tary-treasurer, Woodbine, N J. Territory, Cape May 

that the first thing to do to secure the = county: Upper. Dennis hips 
benefit of the system is to form small Garton Road NF L A, J. Tormick, seeretary-treas- 
local units, known as national farm = > = ae oa, Nd. Territory, Cumberland, 
loan associations, Here is the very lat- Landis N F L A of Vineland, Edgar BR. Jones, 
st li 7 S Ci " the mm: secretary-treasurer, Vineland, N J Territory, Cum- 
on ist of the ‘ Locate on he m AP Sestand, Salem, Gloucester. Atiantio countien. 
t oe pe gto ° eribed, as for Mies , First F L A of Flemington, Jacob Keller, ~~ 
each of the local a ociation torether easurer, Croton, N J ‘Territory, Hunterdon 

‘ . me i bl — : tr , 
Ww! h headquarte rs rhe ime is tr 1 N F LA. Edwin A. Keeler, secretary- 
of New Jersey. Thus each “local” be Pittstown, N J. ‘Territory, Hunterdon 
comes, in its relationship, a_ local 

oagrnger > * a First N F L A of Hamilton Square, Egbert EB. 
brat ‘ h of the Federal Land Bank of Everett, secretary-treasurer, R D 3, Trenton, N J. 
Springfield, Mass. 


New York 
Capitol district N F LA, A. 


Hi. Perkins, secretary- 
treasurer, Telephone building, : T 


Albany, N ¥ Terri 


tory, Albany, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Greene, Columbia 
count ius 

Allegany county N FL A of Belmont, Ralph Q 
Smith, cretary-treasurer, Belmont, N Y Territory, 
Allegany county. 

Broome county N F L A, Albert 8S. Barnes, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Biaghamton, N Y Territory, Broome 
ceunty 

Central N PF LA of Olean, EB. H. Terry, secretary 
treasurer, Ischua, NY Territory, Cattaraugus 

a* hautauqua, Allegany counties 
Cayuga county N F I Parsell, 


. A of Auburn, C. B. 
Auburn, NY. 


sSecretary-treasurer, Territory, Cayuga 
county 

Ashville N F L A, Barle W. Gage. secretary 
treasurer, Ashville, N Y. Territory, Chautauqua 
county 

First N F L A of Jamestown, G. D. Catlin, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Jamestown, N Y. Territory, Chau- 
tauqua county. 


Chemung county N F L A, T. W. Vann. secretarv- 
treasurer, Elmira, N Y. ‘Territory, Chemung, Schuyler 
counties Steuben county: Hornby, Corning, Caton, 
Tioga county: Spencer, Condor, Tioga 

Chenango N lL A of Norwich, W. W. Smith, 
secretary-treasurer, Chenango, N Y. Territory, 
Chenango, Madison, Otsego counties. 

Pharsalia N F L A, oscoe L. Davis, secretary- 
treasurer, Pharsalia, N Y Territory, townships off 
Pharsalia, Otselic, Lincklaen, Pitcher, German, 


Mc Donough 

Columbia county N F L A, William C. Alien, 

secretary-treasurer, Martindale, NY. Territory, 

Columbia county 

Tivughnioga NFL A 
tury-tr 


of Cortland, W. 
isurer, Cortlar N Y. , 


Territory, ¢ 


T. Merrick, 
rt- 














land county 

Delaware county N F LA, James M. Peake, sec- 
retary-trensurer, Walton, N Y. ‘Territory, Delaware 
county Greene county; Halcott 

Dutchess county N FL A, BE. B_ Perkins, secretary- 
treasure Poughkeepsie, N Y. ‘Territory, Dutchess, 
Putnam counties 

Fronklin county N F G A of Malone, Chester M. 
Aust cretary-treasurer, Malone, N Y. Territo 
Franklin county St Lawrence county: Lawrence, 
Hira t Clinton county: Clinton, Ellenburg 

North untry N F L A of Watertown, Brayton A. 
I t retary-treasurer, Watertown, N Y.  Terri- 
tory, Jefferson, Lewis, St Lawrence counties. 

Madison county N F LA of Oneida, E. T. Lewis, 
sec! ry-treasurer, R D 2, Canastota, N Y Terri- 
tory Madison county. 

R ter N F LL , F.. BE Wyatt, secretary- 
t ir 2040 East avenue, Rochester, NY Terri- 
tory, M Orleans, Ontario counties 

Frontier N F L A of Lockport, D. M. Ward, sec 
retary-treasurer, Lockport, N Y Territory, Niagara 
‘ urnty 

Oneida county N F L_A, J. W. Davis, secretary 
tr urer, Rome, N Y. Territory, Oneida county 

0 vlaga N F L A of Syracuse, J. Milo Clark, 
secretary-treasurer, 112 Court House, Syracuse, N Y¥ 
Territory, Onondaga county 

First Orange county N F L A of Middletown, FEF. V 
R. Gardner, secretgry-treasurer, 116 8 r street 
Newton, N J. Terrflory, Orange, Rockland counties. 
Sullivan county: Mamakating 

Oswe county N FL A, F. H. Tullar tar 
treasurer, Oswego, N Y¥ Territory, Oswego county 

Otsego county N F L A of Oneonta, Mrs (|. F. 
Myer, secretary-treasurer, Otego, NY Territory, 
Otsego county 

Collar city N F L A of Troy, Ira W. Abbott. se« 
retary-treasurer, 278 Hoosick treet, Tro NY 
Territory, Rensselaer, Albany, Saratoga, Washington 
counties 

First N F L A of Nassau, Nathan Naum, secre 
tary-treasurer, Nassau, N Y Territory, ensselaer, 
Columbia counties. 

Saratoga county N F L A. Mrs Harriet M. Betts, 
secretary-treasurer, care B. K. Walbridge, Saratoga 
Springs. N Y Territory, Saratoga county 

Mohawk valley N F L A, John H. Veeder, secre- 
tary-treasurer, BR D 3, Schenectady, N Y Territory, 
Schenectady, Fulton, Montgomery, Schoharie counties. 
Alban county: Colonie, Guilderland, New Scotland, 
Kern Knox Saratoga county: Galway, Charlton, 
Baliston, Clifton Par 

Cohocton valley N F L A, R. C. Turnbull, secre 
tary-treasurer, .-s 3 Territory, Steuben 
county 

First Steuben N F L A of Jasper, C. R. Perry, 
sect ry-treasurer, R D 2 Cameron Mills, NY. 
Territory, townships of Jasper, Woodhull, Troups- 
Lure. Greenwood, West Union, Canisteo, Hartsville, 
Hornellsvill Cameron, Rathbone, Tuscarora, ( n, 
Add ' Erwin, Lindley, Corning. 

Mountain N F lL. A of Luzon, Irving Tiger. secre- 
tary-t irer, Ferndale N Y Territory, Sullivan 
cou . 

Tiog nty N FL A of Owego, S. M. Lounsbury, 
8 irer Owego NW &. T t sa 
r 

t N F L A of Ithaca, H Cc 

! i ! } Sta street 
FLA L Samuel Linden- 

t Kerl > mw a Terri- 
L A \ Rose, H. A. Tellier, 
N 1 Rose, N Y Territory, 

VW ( cou 
4 











New Jersey by Counties 


Territory, Mercer county: West Windsor, Bast 
Windsor, Hamilton, Lawrence, Princeton, 

Brunswick N F L A of New Brunswick, Mrs Anna 
L. Halprin secretary-treasurer QR F D 4 New 
Brunswick, N J. Territory, Middlesex county, 

Piscataway township N F L A, Fred Fitz-Ran- 
dolph, secretary-treasurer, R F D 2, New Brunswick, 
N J Territory, Middlesex county 

Monmouth county N F LA, Henry C, 
retary-treasurer, R D 2, Farmingdale, N J. 


Monmouth county. 

People’s N F L A of Perrineville, Maurice Wolf, 
secretary-treasurer, Pewineville, N J. Territory, 
Monmouth, Mercer, Middlesex counties. 


Wode, sec- 
Territory, 


Morris N F L A of Morristown, Frank D. Abell, 
secretary-treasurer Morristown, x. @ Territory, 
Morris, Somerset, Union, Warren, Essex counties. 

Passaic N F L A of Paterson, Anthony Muller, 
s ury-treasurer, 77 North 4th street, Paterson, 
N J. Territory, Passaic, Bergen, Morris counties. 

Somerville N F L_ A, Robert M. Hanna, secretary- 


treasurer, Skillman, N J. Territory, Somerset, Union, 


Mercer counties. 

First N F L A of Newton, Chester M, Van Auken, 
secretary-treasurer, Box 102, R F 4, Newton, N J, 
Territory, Sussex county. 

Union county N F LA of Elizabeth, C. H. Brewer, 


secretary-treasurer, Rahway, N J. Territory, Union, 


Somerset, Middlesex, Mercer counties. 


NEW YORK 
Among Up-State Farms 


M. G. F. 
At Venice Center, Cayuga county, 
over 3000 persons attended the 41st 


annual farmers’ picnic. A 20-acre lot 
was set apart for the parking of auto- 
mobiles, a large dancing platform was 
filled with 200 couples, who enjoyed 
this amusement and the concession- 
aires with refreshment stands and the 
politicians looking for public office in 
the county gave the affair the aspect 
of a county fair. Prominent speakers 
talked on crop conditions and outlooks 
and agricultural problems. C. B. 
Streeter is president of the associa- 
tion, E. L. Howland secretary, and 
Frank Mosher treasurer. 

The dry weather has permitted an 
unusually early harvest of grains, and 
many farmers are threshing the grain 





as it comes direct from the field. Un- 
usual yields are reported from many 
sections. A Dryden farmer reports 56 
bushels of oats per acre and wheat 
running 47 bushels per acre in some 
sections. The growth of straw on all 
grains is almost if not quite a record- 
breaker, some oats having grown be- 
yond the hight of an ordinary man’s 


head. Spring wheat is filling well and 
buckwheat now promises well, with 
an increase of 15% above the normal 


acreage. 
Commissioner of Agriculture Charles 
S. Wilson, in a report to the council 
or farms and markets, says there is a 
shortage in milch cows of 5 to 10%, 
with: a bigger one to be realized this 
fall, due to low prices for products 
with short hay crop and extraordinary 
high prices of feeds. He also says 
there are fewer calves than usual be- 
ing raised. This is a serious condition, 
as any material decrease in this sort 


of live stock is very slow to be built 
up again, requiring a period of years 
to restore the herds to former num- 


bers again. 
Leading Farmer Dies 
In the death of Hamlet Worker, 
aged 7S, Onondaga county and the en- 


tire state lose a valuable agricultural 
leader. He was largely responsible 


for the county’s present standing as 
the foremost producer of alfalfa in 
the world; was a noted breeder of 
new strains of corn, and a leader in 
fruit growing. He was often found on 
county and city committees and was 
Welfare 


very active in the Indian so- 
ciety and in promoting agriculture on 
the Onondaga Indian reservation and 
Ww a leader in the grange. 


Recently 45 potato growers of Cort- 
land county met and took initial steps 


toward organizing for the purpose of 
furnishing Long Island and New, Jer- 
sey potato growers with high grade 


seed. Several of them, with their farm 
bureau manager, A. S. Merchant, had 
attended the summer meeting of the 
state potato growers’ association at 
Riverhead, L I. Potato growing in this 
section is a great industry, but is ham- 
pered by the lack of hardy, high yield- 
ing potatoes, free from disease, for 
seed Maine and other states have 
long furnished certified seed stock, 
but this year seed from Cortland coun- 
try growers has averaged SY bushels 
per acre heavier yield and are freer 
from disease than potatoes from any 
other source. As some of the growers 


use as many as U4) bushels of seed 
each the demand is very great. A 


large party of delegates from these 
growers have recently toured the state 
inspecting fields and report Cortland 
fields to be in the finest condition of 
any they saw on the trip. 





Erie County Educational Trip 
li, E. GREINER, ERIE COUNTY, N Y¥ 

The members and friends of the 
Erie county farm bureau recently took 
a two days' trip to examine the tests 
that are being carried on in this coun- 
try and also to visit a number of typi- 
cal type farms of the different parts 
so that farmers may adapt their own 
farms to better advantage. The party 
carried a basket lunch, but the grange 
about half way on the trip furnished 


coffee, ice cream and cake, the novel 
part being that each person had to 
carry his own sugar for the coffee if 


he wanted sugar, due to the Inability 
of the grange to get sugar. Collins 
Center grange furnished the coffee the 
first day, and Clarence Center the sec- 
ond day. 

The types of farms visited 
Market garden at Eden, N Y, Berry 
farm at North Collins, alfalfa variety 
test at Lawtons, sheep farm at Wood- 
side, poultry farm at Springville, dairy 
farm at East Concord, pickle and cau- 
liflower fields at West Falls, potato at 
Orchard Park, demonstration of a 
tractor ditcher at Clarence Center, 
sheep farm north of Akron, bean field 
with inspection of bean disease labor- 
atory at Perry, Holstein dairy at Al- 
den, and a large commercial poultry 
farm at East Aurora. ; 


were: 


Jefferson Co—Haying all done and 
alight crop. Harvesting is well under 
way. Some farmers threshing. Grain 
is a good crop, but a heavy rain lodged 
a good deal of it. Wheat headed and 
filled well. Corn not up to the average 
as a great deal was put in late. Rain 
is much needed. Butter is 50c p lb, 
eggs 48 to 50c p doz, old hay S17 p 
ton, oats $1 p bu Threshers charge 
lc p bag for cats and 15ec for wheat. 

Ontario Co—Oats a good crop and 
threshing out well. Wheat is yielding 
more than expected, but average will 
not be as large as last year. Not much 
ground plowed for wheat yet, some 
farmers waiting for rain. 

Steuben Co—¢Corn has come on fine 
and will be a good crop. Pastures are 
getting short and cows are not milking 
very good. Oats are a big crop, turn- 
ing out good. Apples are a short crop, 
also pears and plums. The sun ,hurt 
early buckwheat, but the late crop 
iooks fine. Milk at the Young hick- 
ory co-operative cheese factory for 
July was 2.09¢ p 100. Hogs are scarce 
and bringing 1Sc p 1b live weight, pigs 
are searce and selling at $4 p head. 
Beans are not as good a crop as ex- 
pected and are not loading good. 
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Where our readers can find a quick market for 
anything and everything that any Jarmer or other 
person may wish to s-il, buy, rent or exchange or 
for securing help or finding work. 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,060 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuabie in American Agficulturist. At a cost 
of only six cents a word, you can advertise 


anything you wish to buy, sell or exchang 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as 
the advertisement, and each initial or a 
ber counts as one word. Cash must ac 
pany each order, and advertisement 
address on, aS we cannot forward replics 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guar 
insertion in issue cf the following week. : 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thug 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large ono, 


AMERICAN AGERICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 











must have 
sent 














LIVE STOCK 


ONE PURE BRED registered Guernsey 


bull, n 
months old, and three pure bred Hampshire ene 
rams. SAMUEL J. McELWAILN, Ft Covington, N y, 





FOR SALE—Registered Cotswold rams. Also Jersey 

bull calf. IRVIN W. CONKLIN, Downsville, NY 
TEN GRADE and pure-bred Ayrshire heifers for 

sale. J. O. BAKER & BROTHER, Andover, N y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ROSEN RYB._ It yields more bushels per 

acre, more flour per bushel, etter flour, larger 
kernels, longer, broader heads than any other rye. 

ewe for prices. EDW. E. EVANS, West Branch, 
ich. 








GROW 





HIDES 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse, or calf 
akins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THB 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


APPLE BARRBDLS—Standard size, best quality 
Stock. Quick shipments at present. Write for prices, 
SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, N Y. 

WANTED—Few cars nice hay. 
1500 South Main (Farm), 


DOGS AND*HARES 


BRAUTIFUL PEDIGREED white Collie puppies, 
Farm raised. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 








PETER JANICKI, 
Scranton, Pa. 








FOR SALE—Scotch JOHN D. 


SMITH, Walton, N Y 


BELGIAN HARES for sale. F. L. WILLIAMS, 
Sodus, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fall 
Planting, pot-grown and runner. Wéell bear fruit next 
summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, 
currant, grape plants, fruit trees, shrubs for fall 
aa fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, 


Collie pups. 











STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


SILVER SPANGLED HAMBURG and white crested 
Black Polish cockerels, $1 each. A. JACKSON, 
Mineral Springs, N Y. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the 








shipping 
ra 





day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers x 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that ‘ae f 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shal! reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee th h- 


ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the 





est care in allowing poultry and egg advert 
use this paper, but our responsibility must « 


that. 











MACHINERY 


* 

FOR SALE—Tractor, 8-16, fine condition. Price 

very reasonable. Write for full particulars. . F 
GIBSON, Clyde, NY. 





Employers and Employees 
on farms or In homes 


MALE HELP WANTED 


A Meeting Piace for 


FARMERS—Men, women, girls, 18 or over (ict 
government jobs. Thousands obtainable. $1100 year. 
Experience unnecessary. Dasy all exami: 


free Write imme- 
\ 


everywhere. Sample 
Dept 40, 


diately. FRANKLIN 
Rochester, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED to sell our monuments and 
headstones in every county. Business everywhere 
Good commission. MOORE MONUMENT (0, Stet 
ling, I. ‘ 


"OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may tuy. 
sell, rent, or exchange thelr farms, farm fans, 
or other real estate 


YOUR CHANCE is in Canada. Rich lands and 
business opportunities offer you independence. Fat 
lands $11 to $30 an acre; irrigated lands $35 to $50 
Twenty years to pay: $2000 loan in improvements. or 
ready-made farms. Loan of live stock. Taxes aver 
age under twenty cents an acre; ‘ove 
ments, personal property or live stock. 
churches, schools, roads, telephones. 
mate—crops and live stock prove it. 
seekers’ fare certificates. Write for free 
ALLAN CAMERON, General Superintendent : 
Branch, Canadian Pacific Railway, 517 Ninth Avenue, 
Calgary, Alberta -. 


215 ACRE FARM, $3000—With seven cows. pair 


questions 
LNSTITUTE, 















horses and hens, wagons, machinery, tools and crops 
included if taken soon by owner unable to work 
longer. Near neighbors; mail delivered; three miles 
railroad town. Loamy tillage, brook-watered | une 
estimated 500 cords wood, 300,000 feet tim 
apple trees, other fruit; seven-room hous , 4 
stable, poultry house, etc. $3000 takes every’ a 
part cash. Rn page 3, gg 3 B Cataies ‘ A. 
other rgains, many W ock, tools, cr ’ 
angel free. B.A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 


E, - 
Dept 1096, 15¢ Nassau Street, New York, N Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


More Acres From Tractors 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK 
qractor demonstrations attract many 
ers and their use is becoming 

_ opular as their actual practical 
ee ee become more generally 
opera in connection with plowing. 
12007 no doubt but that the acreage 
There al crops can and will be in- 
of cory through the medium of the 
oem priced tractors. . 

> large farm connected with the 
ab “Mountain asylum in Berks 
ors presented a veritable picture of 
pony and prosperity this season, its 
ta. peing large and of excellent 
aoe The experiment with alfalfa 
(ued successful, and there also is a 
Pee nising outlook for a considerable 
slanted with broom corn. The 
aed coiee of western broom corn will 
~ : the planting of a larger acre- 
~ <“ Pennsylvania next year. 

terhe farmers Of the great_ Berks- 
Lehigh potato growing belt will real- 
2 heavily in point of production and 
-- ancial returns. Although the ear- 
Ser varieties were somewhat disap- 
pointing, resultant of the dry weather, 
late varieties are yielding better than 
had been expected. White varieties 
predominate and these command the 
best prices in the several large cities 
to which the bulk of the crop is con- 
signed for disposal. / ; 
“Eastern and central Pennsylvania 
peach growers whose orchards pro- 
duced this season made sales ranging 
at from $1 to $2.50 per basket, very 
ordinary quality fruit selling freely at 
the first named figure. As a commer- 
cial variety, the Elberta has again led 
all others sin point of productiveness 
and uniformity in size and quality. 
Some growers in Berks and Lehigh 
counties exceeded the 25,000 baskets 
7 several islands dotting the Sus- 
quehanna river have a decided reputa- 
tion for the production of a superior 
quality of watermelons’and_ canta- 
loups. These command a ready sale 
in the markets of Lancaster, York and 
Harrisburg at remunerative prices. 
Buckwheat and honey promise to be 
somewhat of a luxury this fall in con- 
sequence of a decrease in production 
in Pennsylvania. Comb honey has ad- 
yanced from 20 to 35 cents a pound 
for good stock. Buckwheat flour will 
bring the highest price ever known 
when ready for the market. 








Cumberland Co—There is much 
plowing to do, also manure to haul 
and spread. Some farmers are fillifig 
their silos, wihch are becoming plenti- 
ful throughout this section. Corn is 
full grown. There was quite a plowing 
or tractor demonstration at the farm- 
er’s picnic at Williams’ grove and a 
number of different makes of tractors 
were represented. Potato crop poor. 
Not much threshing being done except 
for seed. 

Fayette Co—Hay harvest is about 
completed, with clover good and tim- 
othy shy. Oats harvest good but some- 
what damaged. Threshing going for- 
ward with rush. The turnout seems 
to be satisfactory. The prospect for 
corn is good, but potato yield not so 


good. Apples are in good supply, but 
other fruits very scarce. Not much 
fall plowing up to the present. Most 


corn stubble will be sown to wheat or 
rye. 

Northumberland Co—A Duroc-Jer- 
sey club was recently formed in this 
county with John Phillips, pres; A. 
A. Geise, vice-pres; E. J. Dewire, sec, 
and Claude Klinger, F. W. Glass and 
Elmer Troutman, advisory commit- 
tee. The postoflice address of all is 
Sunbury, Pa. The membership of the 
club totals 18, with other farmers in 
the vicinity plannigg to join. It is 
believed this is the first Duroc, Jer- 
sey club yet formed in the Keystone 
State, 





OHIO 
Light Crop of Potatoes 


H WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

The state fair emphasized certain 
agricultural conditions in Ohio this 
year. For instance, there is a shortage 
of fruit, a shortage of potatoes, but 
exce vegetables in general. The 
drouth is repsonsible for some short- 
ages. The corn crop would have been 
better had a more regular period of 
Tain prevailed. The rains that were 
quite general over the state the last 
Weeks in August are bound to help 
late corn and prove a boon to mead- 
ows and pastures. Wheat sowing has 
already started. 
nd farmers are now feeding clov- 

‘ay to cows and other live stock 
eget of short pastures. Potatoes 
o= oe very light, not more than 
~~ tba bushels in this county on the 
se ot although some fields are as 
bushe) Sane. The price is $2 per 
= ad Many hogs are now being fed 
..°W corn. Hogging off corn in the 


lent 





field jc . . ‘ 
outs: 1S popular and saves big bills in 
utting and husking corn. 
Cm 
Jackson ae a oie 
threshin Co—Farmers are busy 


pretty good 


+ Srain, which is a 
rhe as 


Vield 
wad. are 


about the same 





farms have 
Busi- 


last month. A _ few 
changed hands at good prices. 
ness conditions are good. 


DELAWARE 


Sussex Co—Early corn will not yield 
above a 50% crop, late rains having 
failed to be of much benefit. Late 
corn, of which planting was small, 
promises to be somewhat better. To- 
matoes are a good crop and moving to 
market in a large way. The canneries 
are prepared for a bumper crop and 
not much difficulty thus far has been 
experienced by growers in getting 
wagons unloaded at canneries. The 
present plan of setting fruit off in 
baskets rather than each patron hav- 
ing to wait his turn to unload at the 
scalder means a long stride in the 
right direction. Growers are now en-~- 
abled to return promptly to their work 
at home instead of having to wait at 
the cannery for hours. 





Gamble to Maryland 

James A. Gambie, market milk spe- 
cialist of the United States dairy divi- 
sion, is the new professor of dairy 
husbandy at the Maryland state col- 
lege and will have charge of the mar- 
ket milk and dairy manufacture work 
at that institution. Prof Gamble has 
made a study of the cooling, storage 
and transportation of milk and cream 
at low temperature and its relation- 
ship to the maintenance of quality and 
the prevention of losses in dairy 
products. 

He is the author of a farmers’ bul- 


letin, Cooling milk and cream on the 
farm, which has just appeared in 
print. He carried on investigational 
work on the effect’ of foods on the 
flavor and odor of milk. Born and 


brought up on a dairy farm at Wau- 
paca, Wis, his family moved east andhe 
attended the Connecticut agricultural 
college, later receiving a master of 
science degree at George Washington 
university. He is a member of milk and 
cream regulation committee of Ameri- 
can association of dairy science and 
during the past three years chairman 
of dairy farm inspection committee of 
the International association of dairy 
and milk inspectors. He has been a 
judge of milk and cream at most of 
the large milk and cream shows held 
in the east, also superintendent of 
milk and cream show, and National 
dairy show during the past three years, 


Drouth and Hot Winds Cut Corn 
[From Front Cover.] 
ness of the conditional reports which 
my agents make during the season. 
The following table shows the con- 
dition of corn at the end of August 
by states: ’ 
Corn Condition by States, Sept 1 


on Con 
New York 75 Missouri 45 
Pennsylvania 73 Kansas 29 
Texas 49 Nebraska 62 
Arkansas 43 North Dakota 80 
Tennessee 67 South Dakota 94 
West Virginia 78 California 87 
Kentucky 68 Oregon 86 
Ohio 66 Washington 92 
Michigan 63 Oklahoma 25 
Indiara 75 Montana 75 
Illinois 65 Other 77 
Wisconsin 94 --—— 
Minnesota 92 Total 64.8 
Iowa 79 


Upon the basis of threshing returns 
already available, the spring wheat 
crop this year would reach 525,000,000, 
or 21 millions more than was indi- 
cated a month ago when reporters 
were unduly frightened by the drouth 
and hot weather experience of the ex- 
treme northern portion of the spring 
wheat belt. The spring wheat crop 
this year shows an_ exceptionally 
heavy yield, and a very fine quality 
in Wisconsin, Minnesota and South 
Dakota, but both yield and quality 
were injured by premature ripening in 
North Dakota and on the north Pa- 
cific coast. 

Further returns from winter wheat 
threshing indicate that the rate of 
yield is not quite holding up to the 
first reports. The larger part of the 
threshing is now done and threshing 
returns to date show an average of 
15.7 bushels, which is about one-half 
bushel per acre less than the average 
of the threshing which had been done 
up to August 1. It would appear that 
this year the disposition was to thresh 
out the better crop first, which was 
perfectly natural where there was a 
labor shortage and the possibility of 
weather damage to any grain which 
was compelled to stand in the fields. 
The quality of winter wheat contin- 
ues to be reported very high, so that 
it is now safe to say that we have 
harvested and secured large crops of 
both spring and winter wheat of a 
quality that is decidedly better than 
normal. 

The increase over last month’s in- 
dication in the spring wheat territory 
practically is an exact offset to the 
shrinkage in the average yield of the 
winter wheat, so that we have a final 
prospect of 897,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, or almost exactly the same fig- 
ure that was reported last month. 

Threshing of oats was a little later 
this year than usual, because of the 









labor shortage and because of the in- 
sistence of the food administration 
that the wheat crop should be first 
secured. The crop, however, now has 
been largely threshed and the thresh- 
ing yields reported everywhere except 
in the. northwest, are the result of 
sufficient work to justify their full ac- 
ceptance. 
Bumper Yicld of Oats 

The crop is yielding better at the 
machine than was indicated at the 
time of harvest, and in many sections 
of the country the excess in yield is 
striking. The season was favorable 
for oats during practically all of the 


period from seeding to harvest, and 
while there was not an _ excessive 
growth of straw, the crop headed 


heavy and the yield is corresponding- 
ly large. Last month at time of har- 
vest, the conditional figure when ap- 
plied to the experience of previous 
years, indicated a rate of yield of 32.2 
bushels per acre. The actual thresh- 
ing returns up to the present time 
make a showfhg of %5.1 bushels per 
acre, or almost three bushels higher 
than expected This increase in the 
rate of yield, coupled with exception- 
ally good quality of the crop, makes 
1918 the banner in oats production, 
and there has seldom if ever been a 
crop of any better quality. The pres- 
ent oats crop, if threshing in the 
northwest shall hold up to the first 
returns, will make a crop of 1,548,000,- 
000 bushels, which marks it up direct- 
ly with the largest on record. 

The shortage in corn, coupled with 
the tremendous demand for all classes 
of feedstuffs, and an increased use 
for human food, insures that all of 
this crop, large as it will be 
wanted at remunerative figures. 

American Agriculturist’s final es- 
timate of the oats crop will appear 
next month when the threshing re- 
turns in the northwest will be fully 
available, but the present indication 
is given in a confident belief that we 
have grown this year a crop well in 
excess Of a billion and a half bush- 
els. 


is, 






/ Hear 
Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 300,000 users of the ““ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it as 
Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photo appears above, 
we feel perfectly safe in urging every deaf 
person, without a penny of expense, solely and 
entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1918 Acousticon 
0 , si 
Fees Tend (DICTOGRAPH] No Exrenne 


Since the perfecting of our new 1918 *‘ ACOUSTI- 
"—smaller, better and just as strong as ever, it 
is no more noticeable than in the above picture. 

All you need to dois to write saying that you are 
hard of hearing and will try the “*ACOUSTICON.” 
The trial will not cost you one cent, for we even pay 
delivery charges. 

There Is no good r 
WARNING! one should Fn yah pny Ra Py ' 
HT offer as we do, so do not send money 
for any instrument for the deat until you have tried it. 

The ** ACOUSTICON” has improvements and pat- 
ented features which cannot be duplicated, so no 
matter what you have tried in the past, send for your 
free trial of the “‘ACOUSTICON” today and con- 
vince yourself—you alone to decide. ‘Address 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC CO., 1413 Candler Bldg., New York 
Canadian Address, 621 New Birks Bldg., Montreal 



























omnis! 

tout this ad and mailitto os, with your name and 

ones (no money); and we willsend you our FAMOUS 

KARNAK pases by return =, ey tn may = 
the razor for 30 days FREE; then, you likeit, pay 

$1.86, If you don’tlikeit returnit. SEND NO MONEY. 


MORE COMPANY. 605 More Building, St. Louis, Mo, 
































Disston Saws are made fro 
purpose, in our own plan 


choose Disston Hand Saws 
Disston Saws and Tools 
ware dealers the world ove 





SAWS 





Cut Your Firewood with 
a Disston Buck Saw 


It’s the fine quality of Disston Cross Cut and Buck Saw 
blades that makes them eat up the timber and wood pile. 
They cut fast, suré and with the least possible effort. 


means the same on a Cross Cut or Buck Saw as it does 
on a hand saw—and three out of every four carpenters 


HENRY DISSTON & SON, INC, 


DISSTON 


AND TOOLS 


All 
m steel especially made for the 


t. The Disston Trade Mark 


—famous for value for 78 years. 
are sold by progressive hard- 
r. 


Send for our Booklet, ‘‘ Disston 
Saws and Tools for the Farm."’ 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canads 
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Wheat Price for 1919 Fixed 


Through proclamation the president 
this week continued in effect for the 
1919 wheat crop $2.20 as the minimum 
price at primary markets. This is the 


figure fixed for the 1918S crop, to 
which were added increases to offset 
freight advances applied by the gov- 


ernment in June. In effect this proc- 
lamation means a basie price (at Chi- 
cago for No 1 spring) of 2.26 p bu. 
The price at New York, and also nom- 
inally at Boston, will remain at 2.350%. 
The president, however, said that next 
spring he will appoint a disinterested 
commission to secure facts by that 
time disclosed as to the increased cost 
of farm labor and supplies; then will 
determine whether there should be an 


increase in price above the present 
level in order to maintain for the 
farmer a good return. This may be 


compared with 2.46, the figure recent- 
ly recommended for the 1919 crop by 
joint agricultural advisory committee 
of the food administration and the de- 
partment of agriculture composed of 
farmers throughout the country. 


The president pointed out that 
should peace come, Europe naturally 
would take advantage of the large 


stocks of grain in India and the south- 


ern hemisphere which are now un- 
available only because of shortage in 
ocean shipping. “If there should be 


peace or increased shipping available 


before the middle of 1920 Europe 
would naturally supply people with 
the large stores of much cheaper 


Wheat in the 
Therefore the 
taking a risk 


southern hemisphere. 
government is under- 
which might in such an 


event result in a national loss to the 
amount of $500,000,000° through an 
unsalable surplus; or in any event 


maintain a high level of prices to our 


own people for a long period subse- 
quent to freedom in the world’s mar- 
rets,”’ 


However, the president expressed 
the desirability of assuring an ample 
world supply of breadstuffs, and mak- 
ing the American farmer safe against 
violent price fluctuations. For this 
reason he determined upon the guar- 
antee for another year. He expressed 
confidence that with the knowledge of 
all these facts growers will continue 
the fine patriotic effort by which they 
have long served the country. “It is 
the intention of the administration to 
give to the wheat grower a fair and 
stimulative return in order that pres- 
ent acreage in wheat may be main- 
tained.” 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 














Cash or —Wheat-—, ——Com—, -——Oats—, 

spot 1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Chicago ..... 2.26 > 20 5 TO 61% 
New York . 3 81% .70 
Boston = ...... 80% .69 
St Louls .. 71 58% 
Toledo ...... 66% .5Ty 
Minneapolis 66% .57 

United States food administration ‘fair prices’ 


market Above quotations are for 
No 1 northern spring. No 1 hard winter. No 1 red 
winter, No 1 durum, No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 
Se lower; No 3, Te under No 1 The government 
has not fixed the price of any other grain 

United States food administration controls wheat 
flour and wheat by-products, and has established the 


contro! the wheat 











following wholesale bulk prices in carlots at mill; 
add cost of containers and of freight from mill to 
feeder. 
Milling Flour Bran Mixed Middlings 
point p bbl p ton feed shts &rd 
Boston «..eecess $10.65 $29.66 $31.91 $32.66 
New York ..e<. 10.61 0. 26 31.51 3 
Philadelphia ... 10.56 SL.11 
Baltimore ...... 10.56 80.91 
Louisville 10.30 28.11 
Buffalo ..ceseee 10.33 29.41 
Cleveland = ..seee 10.33 29.01 
Duluth ...ceeses 10.05 24.61 
Minneapolis .... 10.01 24.61 
The corn market has naturally re- 


flected the uncertainty about the ulti- 
mate volume of the crop; except for 
the fact that it will be substantially 
smaller in bushels, although better in 
quality as outlined in American Agri- 
cuturist’s Sept report by our statis- 
tician, B. W. Snow, printed on an ear- 
lier page. While the weather the past 
few days has been favorable, particu- 
larly in the northern half of the corn 
belt, it showed no material change for 
the better in such parts of the coun- 
try as had experienced the greatest 
damage to the growing crop; in fact, 
many maintain that the early Sept 
rains came too late to be of any value. 
Cash corn showed considerable 
strength at western primary markets. 
The more hopeful war news discour- 
aged any very aggressive buying for 
future delivery and trading was large- 
ly a cash proposition. At Chicago, Oct 
corn sold with some freedom at $1.56 
@1.50 p bu, and No 3 mixed corn 1.53 
@156. The export movement seemed 
to have little bearing upon values, At 








How Best 
to Market 
Crops 
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New York, No 3 yellow corn was sal- 
able around 1.74 p bu. 

Under a fair demand oats averaged 
nearly steady, speculative’ interest 
buying rather light and not much talk 
about new export business though 
without doubt the government is tak- 
ing large quantities of oats. At New 
York, standard oats 81@S82e p bu, fey 
white clipped usual premipm. 


So far as coarse grains and mill 
feeds were concerned, the market 
condition was not particularly 


changed. Corn meal was pronounced 
dull and heavy at New York under 
the belief that the new substitute reg- 
ulations of the food administration 
must mean more meal on the open 
market; corn flour to be more large- 
ly used than meal as a substitute. 
Yellow granulated corn meal $546.10 
p 100 Ibs, bolted 4.50@4.75, white 
granulated 5@5.25, hominy grits 4.85 
@5.10, barley goods 5.25@6.25. There 
was a continued lack of offerings of 
mill feeds, flour manufacturers claim- 
ing they have little of these to offer, 
therefore no hope of any very early 
improvement in available supplies for 
dairymen and eastern farmers gener- 
ally. At Buffalo, recent quotations 
perhaps sometimes nominal included 
standard middlings around $36@37 p 
ton, bran 34@35, gluten feed 54% 
54.50, linseed meal 55 @ 56. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITIT ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 lbs -—Cattle—. —Hogs—, -——Sheep—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Chicago ...... $18.50 $17.00 $20.40 $18.65 $13.60 $12.00 
New York 18.50 15.45 20.75 19.00 13.50 11.00 
Buffalo ...... 18.00 14.00 21.10 19.060 13.75 11.50 
Pittsburgh - 18.00 13.25 20.85 19.15 13.00 11.50 
Kansas City .. 18.50 16.75 20.20 18.00 13.50 12.00 








At New York, trading dull for steers 
at the opening, prices 10@15c lower. 
Later good to choice steers showed 
more activity and prices were fully 
maintained; the market closed steady 
to strong. Dry cows opened steady 
for medium and common stock; easier 
later 15@25e 


for fat cows; declined 
on heavy supply; fat stock closes 
weak. Common to choice steers sold 


at $9@18.50 p 100 Ibs, bulls 7@11.75, 
cows and heifers 4.50@13.25. Com- 
mon to prime veals are selling at 17@ 
21 p 200 Ibs, culls 13416, skim milk 
calves 114 12.50, yearlings 6@9. 


Sheep held up fairly well on con- 
tinued light receipts. Lambs sharply 
lower, with a dull trade for all ex- 


on 


cept choice: common to choice $14.25 
@18.0) p 100 Ibs, culls 10@14,-sheep 
(ewes) 9@12.50, culls at 5@S8. 

Hogs steady: heavy to light N Y 
and Pa hogs $20.254 20.75 p 100 Ibs, 
roughs 1s. 

The Horse Market 


While seasoned horses have monop- 
olized largely the summer 
sale 
fair 


trade, with 
there 
few 


these, 
for the 


even for 
demand 


a limited 
has been a 






green horses offered. Shipments of 
horses to New York and New Jersey 
for the seven months ended July 31 
show a shrinkage of 35,000 head from 
corresponding months last year. 
Prices are being maintained on all de- 
sirable stock. 


THE DAIRY MARKET 





CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
1918.. no 47 OO 
1917... 45 2 46 
1916... vl, 32 3414 
1915.. 2S, 26 30 
1914.. 32 31 321% 
Butter 
At New York, prices moved up 


Slightly, carrying these to the highest 
level yet attained. The demand is 
good and offerings only moderate, this 
being particularly true of best quality 
of cmy While sales on the butter ex- 
change were largely at 48@49c p Ib, 
it is noteworthy that cmy higher than 


extra sold ap to 491. @50c, with an 
oceasional fey lot a shade _ higher. 
Creamery firsts 47@49c, state dairy 


471% @49¢c, packing stock 34@357c. 
Cheese 

At New York, about recent prices 
prevailed but without special strength. 
Flats 26% @ 27e p,ib, twins 26% @27e, 
skims 18@ 22c. 

At Utica, sales of cheese were 1700 
bxs, twins at 25',c¢, and 900 bxs sin- 
gles at 25%4c, an advance of %c. The 
make continues to decrease. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in a 
smaller way to ers an advance is usually se- 





cured. Retail prices to actual consumers may be 20 
to 75% higher. 
Apples 
At New York, receipts of autumn 


varieties are ample with selections of 
Maiden Blush, Wealthy and Alexan- 
der $4.50@6 p bbl, poorer lots usual 
discount. 
Beans 
At New York, market generally 
dull, marrow and pea beans $11.25@ 
12 p 100 lbs, red kidney 11@12, yel- 
low eye 11.50@11.75. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, evap apples quiet and 
nearly normal around 15@16c p Ib. 
Dressed Meats 
At New York, offerings of veal 
calves plentiful, prime to choice 29@ 
34c p lb, common to fair 25@28c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, supply is plentiful, 
Bartlett pears $6@7 p bbl, peaches 
1.50@2.75 -—p carrier, plums 25@75ec p 
4-qt bskt, muskmelons 2@3 p stand- 
ard cra. 
Hay 
At New York, new hay is arriving 
in increased quantities, buyers are 
particular and the market has lacked 


firmness. No 1 timothy $31@32 p ton 
on track, No 2 do 26@29, fey light 
clover mixed 26@28.50, No 1 clover 
mixed 23@25. 
Vegetables 

At New York, buyers pick and cull 
Owing to generous supply presented 
to them. String beans $1.50@3 p 
bskt, beets $2@38 p bbl, carrots $2@ 
3.25, green peas $1.50@2.50 p_ bskt, 


lettuce Tic @$1.50, egg plant 50c@§1, 


white summer squash 50@T75ec, toma- 
toes DU@ ioe p bskt, cucumbers 7T5c@ 


y JUy 





Auseifii 
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u, 
eran. c Liverpool. 31,899 mites. 


Southern Hemisphere Wheat Seeking Northern Markets 
The little map shows the difficulty in moving the surplus of wheat 


from the southern hemisphere to western Europe; 
When peace is declared this will at once release a 


war. 


of ocean-going ships and relieve the situation. 
wheat fields of India 
greatly added to by the fact that the Mediterranean 
l'rom Australia to San Francisco, 
Best information is to the effect that there still remains in Aus- 
wheat surplus of 225 million bushels and in India 
This wheat has been grown under a guarantee which 


the distance from the 
ping. 
miles. 
tralia an 
120 millions. 


exportable 


at least during the 
vast number 
It will be noticed that 
to Liverpool has been 
is closed to ship- 


via Pacific ocean, it is 7 


will continue during the war, totaling 95 cents a bushel, and the vast 


surplus just named, 


245 m'ilions, will be added to by the new crop in 


Australia and India to be available in December and January. 
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$1.75, cabbage $4@6 p 100, cauliflower 
$1.50@3.50 p large cra. ” 
Poultry 

At New York, a continuous), 
demand has been noted for son 
time, market without import: he 
change, fowls 31@35c p Ib 1 yw, broil. 
ers 53@ ducks 28@32e, Western 


£00d 


33 @ 36e, 
fresh dry packed chickens 40% 44¢ 
lb d w, choice Phila and L ] 


454 50) 
western fowls 34 @37c. % 





New Onions Moving Steadily 
Under generally favorable Weather 
conditions the onion harvest has been 
pushed rapidly, and excellent stoc; 


a e is 
going into warehouses alone « de 
tracks, with sizable shipments even 


at this early date into the bie distrib- 
uting markets. Just now the interest 
of consumers is very largely centereq 
in green stuff, which is plentiful end 
cheap, and onions are selling rather 
slowly. 

In the big centers the feeling js one 
of easiness, yet no great effort is made 
to push out the stock. At New York 
recent quotations include Orange Co 
red and yellow at $1.50@2.25 p 10 Ibs 
fair to choice Ct valley 2@2.50, west. 
ern red onions 1.50@2.25, sound Pa. 


cific coast stock 2.25@3.25. 
NEW YORK ONION PRICE PER BUSHEL 


Crop Oct Jan Apr 





1917-18 ..... $0.90@1.75  $0.50@1.50 $0251.99 
1916-17) 4.4.2 1.05@1.35 3.00@ 4.50 5.00@7,29 
1915-16 .eeee «=. 50@ .75 -75@1.35 A@ 5 
1914-15 wane. = -35@_.75 4@ 65 0@ 175 
1913-14 ...-. .60@1.00 -75@1.25 1. 25@159 
1912-13 eve -35@ .50 25@ 50 -20@ 49 
BO1R-19 cece 80 1.60@1.20 ~ 
1910-11 asene 75 80@ 0 1.50@} 89 
1909-10 .sece 75 -50@ .80 751.40 
1908-9 SS .80 -50@1.83 W@ LS 
1907-8 oman 85 .60@ .80 0@1.09 
1906-7 90 -70@1,25 75@1.75 
{ 65 50@ 65 © 45@ 6 
90 -80@1.10 TI@13 
.00 -70@ 90 1.00@ 1.59 
0 -60@ .90 5@ 5 
-10 1.20@ 1.60 1.20@ 1.89 
-60 1.00@ 1.20 1.20@1,60 
» .50 -40@ .70 -70@ 85 
70 -60@ 90 -80@ 1,9 
00 1.00@1.40 -60@1L4 
70 -80@1.10 
60 .20@ .50 -@ 0 
EARLY SEASON ONION PRICES AT CHICAGO 


[In cents per bushel.] 









1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Sept 1 70@90 115@125 35@50 60@75 Th@x%~ 
10 «70@110 100@125 35@50 7T5@s 50@60 
20 75@115 110@115 40@50 60@75 wel 
Oct 1 90@110 125@150 40@60 65@75 100@19 
10 100@135 150@175 50@65 T5@) @105 
20 120@160 150@175 40@65 Ti@s5s Wel 
Nov 1 100@162 175@200 50@65 60@65 100@195 
10 120@160 160@175 50@75 50@6) 110@1% 
20 100@138 150@185 50@75 S50@65 112@15 





Busy Canning Season 

CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

Canners are rushed at this time to 
their utmost packing the tomato and 
sugar corn crops, while the growers 
are jus as busy picking and decliver- 
ing the same. The pack of sugar 
corn will be light, as the yield is only 
about one-half the average crop, but 
the pack of tomatoes will probably 
be the largest ever known, for it is 
now thought the yield will be fair, 
while the acreage is the largest on 
record. An order from the navy de- 
partment calling on the tomato pack- 
ers for one-third of their entire pack 
of this season at a price of 51.0 per 


dozen has caused an acute situation 
in the canners’ trade, which unless 
rectified soon by a _ fairer price 
threatens many of the leading can- 


ners with practical bankruptcy, for 

: . - - Mies 
the price fixed is nearly }0 cents low- 
er than the actual ¢cost of production. 


Farmers are about through plowing 
for wheat. Fodder saving has just 
commenced. Local showers during 


the past week have greatly benefited 
late corn, pasture fields which were 
drying up, and young clover. Tsgs 
bring 45c, butter 50c, chickens “Ve to 
35e, potatoes $1.20 per bu, corn *, 
wheat $2.25. The peach crop which 
hes just been harvested was rather 
light, taking the county over, but 
prices were fine. 

Nitrogen may be almost unobtain- 
able in feed or fertilizer next springs 
unless peace intervenes. The wise 
ones among New England farmers are 
insuring against such a disaster in two 
ways: 

1. Sow NOW 10 pounds per acre of 
winter vetch with four to six pecks of 
winter rye. It will make a _ heavy 
growth before corn planting time next 
spring, when if plowed under the 
vetch will add to the soil $25 to $50 
worth per acre of nitrogen the vetch 
has taken from the air. 2. Dig now 
muck or soft peat, throw in pile to 
weather, when dry next spring apply 
to the soil. If of good quality, such 
air-dry muck may contain 2 to 3% ac 
tual nitrogen besides the vegetable 
matter.—[H. M., Wisset Farms. 


The Knickerbocker Mail Order com- 
pany of New York has sent me check 


in full settlement of my claim ané 
everything is straightened out i 


entire satisfaction. I am very than 
to Orange Judd Serivce Bureau for 
the help it has given me in this mat 
ter.—[Maggie Fitzsimmons, Brook- 
ville, Pa. 
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Apple Prices Advance 
Ww. N. B 
1c first sale of fall apples from the 





shan Virginia fruit belt was reported 

en the M: irtinsburg fruit exchange 
a “1 a deal with a firm in a neigh- 
beri ng market for five carloads of 825 
parrels of Grimes Golden for $5.75 per 
parrel f 0 b Martinsburg. This an- 
' nt has served to stiffen the 


nceeme 
ee Until this deal, agents of big 
firms who have been in the market in 
this state for fall c rops had been of- 
fering from $5 to $5.25 per barrel for 
Grim 5 Golden. - . t 
About 225 fruit growers, including 
many of the leading horticulturists of 
Pennsylvania recently 


Virg! nia and . 
made a trip into the eastern fruit belt 


market. 


of this state. the trip was under the 
direction of Roy F. Marshall and WwW. 

Vlassey, representing the Virginia 
olytec! hnie institute and the Virginia 
state hortic ultural society, respective- 
ly, The tour lasted five days and 
included _ visits to Virginia orchards, 
at Winchester there was a joint 
meeti i ia hy the Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia st e horticultural socicties. 

In aa wal to eliminate the smut so 


fields of the 
agents over 
demonstra- 


prevalent in the wheat 
state this year the county 
conducting 


Virginia is estimated at 948,000 bar- 
rels, compared with 702,000 last year. 
The region known as the Shenandoah- 
Cumberland district, including the fa- 


mous eastern Panhandle orchards of 
this state, is the third district in pro- 


duction among the apple-growing dis- 
tricts of the country. 

In a campaign against faulty weights 
and measures over the state, G. B. 
Stewart, state inspector of weights 
and measures and his deputies, are 
confiscating literally thousands of 
weights and measures that tests have 
shown faulty. Until the legislature en- 
acted the weights and measures law 
farmers and others were at the mercy 
of those from whom they purchased 
merchandise and for years the people 
of this state ha been given short 
weight and short measure. Now there 
is a strict law in force which has re- 
sulted in the confiscation and destroy- 


ve 


ing of thousands of scales and meas- 
ures which have been giving short 


weight. 
Public Sale Reports 

Helsteins 
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rattleboro, Puret bred LSS Co, 
Grauvill Dispersal F. W. Scott herd 
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. Gra witic . 
Sissons Sons. 


sie. , J. B. 
NY Y. J. B. Sissons Sons, 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 








Special Offer 


A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R. dams and May 
Rose sires, Write for particulars. 


UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass. 
F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, CC. E. Johnson, Mgr. 

















GUERNSEY CATTLE 
LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE 


Two of the most economical poy “ers of the ehoicest 
products. Young stock for sale. Writ 
CLOVER RIDGE FARM, - PETERBORO, N. H. 


CARLISLE FARMS 


ECCLESTON, MD., OFFER 


Jersey Cattle 


Herd headed by a son of Pogis 99th of Hood 
Farm, and out of a daughter of Hood Farm 
Torono. 





Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


We have for sale 
SINGLE INDIVIDUALS 
And ENTIRE FLOCKS 


FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES. 
Also Good Dorset and Southdown 
BREEDING EWES 


Heart’s Delight Farm 
CHAZY - - - NEW YORK 





. ~ . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 

Our 1918 catalogue now ready. If you are posting a 

good ram to he ad your flock in 1918, SEND FOR IT 

AND MAKE YOUR CHOICE BARLY, as there will 

be a big demand this year We are booking orders 

now for rams. In August and September we will 

have a few ram and ewe lambs for sale. 

DAN TAYLOR HENRY L, WARDWELL 
Shepherd Bex 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 








BULL CALF BORN APRIL 7th, 1918 


Sire, Homestead Superb Triumph. Average rect ord of 











dam and sire’s dam 595.65 Ibs. milk 29.69 re 
butter in seven days; 2414.59 Ibs. 1 and 118.5 
Iba. butter in 30 days. 

Dam, Hamilton Ormsby Ruby. This young heifer 
ig a granddaughter of A‘imiral Gelsche Hamilton and 
from Hamilton Ruby, with an official record as a 
junior three-year-old of 441.1 lbs. milk and 18.83 Ibs. 


butter in seven days. This calf is a nice individual, 
very straight, nicely marked. Price, registered, trans- 
ferred and crated, $65.00. 

BRADLEY FULLER, - - UTICA, N. Y. 











the state are Consignment. sale. P 

ns to Show how it can be cleaned of st 16-17 «o.umbus, O. Liverpool Sale & Pedigree 
_ Wheat in many parts of the Co. Consignment salo. 
smuts. ea = om Oct 18-19 Columbus, 0. The Second = a 
state Was a: imaged from 25 to 30% this Dairymen’s sale. 3B. M. Hastings Co, manage 

r by smut. pba to the de- Nov 20-21 Liverpool, N Y, at Liverpool sale a 
yea - Iti stimate the Sackus Frothers. managers, Mexico, N 
partinen t of agricu ure’ ol MALE | June 5-7, 19 Philadelphia, Pa. Moyer national sale. 
commercial crop of apples in West H. A. Moyer, director. 
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=< 
[Flin tstone 
Farm 


| Bree ders of— 
Milking Short-horn Cattle 
Belgian Draft Horses | 
Berkshire Swine 





We offer animals that will raise herds 

toa levelof War time efficiency. Bull 

calves from $125 up. | 
‘Dalton 


Massachusetts 


























Cortland Holstein Farms 


Offers for sale 
in High Grade and Registered cows as follows: 
mC Cons. Due to calve in August, September and 
r. Large, heavy cows, bred to registered bulls. 
3 Fresh Cows, milking 45 to 60 pounds per day now. 
75 Grade Heifers, two years old, due to freshen this 





fall. They are the right kind for dairy cows. 

200 Heifers, o years old, bred to freshen in the 
Winter and early spring. 

100 Heifers, 12 months to 18 months old. 


100 Registered Holstein Heifers. Part of them due to 









fre this fall. These are an extra fine lot and 
wi anyone. Wire us the day you would 
lik them over. 


& WADSWORTH 
Cortiand, N. Y. 


WEBSTER 


Dept. 0, 203-205 Savings Bank Bldg.. 


YSTAL SPRING T 
cRYsTa NS HOLSTEINS 
HERD SIRES 
King Massasoit (Sire: King of the Pontiacs 


Dam ; Eirene Fayne 
Walker Pietertje Sire: King Walker Segis 
< (i: n: Eirene Fayne 
Sesis Fayne er to Segis Fayne Johanna 
Young cows bred to the above sired without reserve. 
Write your wants, or better, come to see them. 
G. SMITH & SONS, Inc., Seelyville, Pa. 


\eseaanell 


$125 Holstein Bull 


Born October 29, 1916. Nice individual well 
grown. Sire King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke, 
the | highest year record son of the great King 














of the Pontiacs. Dam, 16.10 Ibs, at 3 years 
an = lent young cow whose 10 nearest 
tested dams average over 26 Ibs. each. 


£6. dastintcdlehatano - 


amiss ys 


200 Holstein Heifers 
200 Holstein Cows 


Young—Will 


FABIUS, N. Y. 





| Se? 








. 
freshen in three months, 


Can furnish anything you want in regise 
tered Hoisiecins. 


A. L. Shelton, 7 
Guilford, Chenango Co., N. Y 


—. 


MAPLE | \WN 


HOLSTEINS 

% Holstein heifer calves, $15 to 
$25 each. Express paid in lots of 
5. 20 heifers, 4 to 12 weeks of 
age. Priced very low for imme- 
} diate sale. 2 heifers and regis- 
tered bull for $75. 30 registered 
heifers, all ages. Registe 
erade cows, heavy producers. 
price is right. 200 head from 
which to Select. Bargaing in 














‘ registered bulls, all ages. I sell 
i can supply your wants in Holsteins, 
JR., CORTLAND, WN. Y. | 


HG LSTEINS AT AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 

“a a of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
aly held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
e222” First Tuesday and Wednesday of 
other month, Feb.5-6; Apr.2-3; June 4-5; 
-6-7; Oct. 1-2; Dec. 3-4, 1918. Come to Brat- 
teboro,the Holstein-Priesian Capitol of America. 


Addcess The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 




















SPRINGDALE FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


From 200 to 500 head always on 
hand and they are all 


FOR SALE 


Carload lots of fresh cows, springers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time. 


If you want extra large, fine individuals 
that are the heaviest producers obtainable, 
it will pay you to visit our farms. 

F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N. Y. 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 


uenneneueacetaan 








runnin 








SPOT FARM HOLSTEINS 


% Holstein calves, either sex, 
$17.59 to $25 each; express 
paid in lots of 5. 

50 high grade heifers, 1 to 2 
years old. 20 registered bulls, 
8 to 15 months old. 25 regis- 


tered heifers, 1 to 2 years old. 
3 carloads of high grade and 
registered cows. 


JOHN | C. REAGAN, - TULLY, N. Y¥. 





SPECIALS 


A few well bred BULL CALVES, from high record 
dams, at excepticns! prices, to make room, 
Bred right, marked right and grown good. 
MELVIN & GODFREY, INC. 
Baldwinsville, or Liverpool, New York 


— 














Glen Rock Stock Farm Offers 
Shropshire Rams 


Yearlings and Lambs, from Mo. | stock. 
Six Berkshire boars, six Berkshire gilts, one Berk- 
shire sow, two years. All animals are right in every way. 
BURTON C. STUART, SPRINGWATER, N. Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 


We have some very fine registered yearling rams for 
sale, THREE BRIDGE STOCK FARM, Chill Station, 
Arthur S. Davis, 


THE FILLMORE FARMS 
are offering from their noted —* Dorset Flock 
- show flocks. If interested, 

. T. BRETTELL, Mar., BENNING? TON, VERMONT 














AUCTIONEERS 





Live Stock Auctioneer 
Satisfied Customers My Best Advertising 


GEO. W. BAXTER 
Elmira, - - ‘ New York 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every bri ane A ot 





the business taught in five weeks. Write today for 
og. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, 20 
Sacramento Blvd, Chicago, Ul. Carey M. Jones, Pres 
oy 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan; 200 
head to select from. Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 





Fairholme Hampshire Downs 


From imported and home-bred stock. Exceptionally 


fine ram lambs. 
R. F. D. No, 2, ILION, N. Y. 


EARL D. BROWN, 
BREEDERS 
4444 QUALITY CHIX 





POULTRY 





Ready for 
delivery Sept. 





(8 Barred Rock and R. Reds, $13 per hundred. Order 
in advance “¥ ive n ut by parcel post prepaid. 

must be Shipment by parcel post 
prepaid. = ft HUMMER & CO., Frenchtown, N. 5. 





Silver, White and Columbian 
a undottes and Barred 
xcks, 20¢ each, $18 per 100, 


33, 


CHICK: 


Pekin and Rouen ducks. 


Aldham Poultry Farm, R, Phoenixville, Pa. 





SO MANY ELPMENTS enter into the shipping of 


day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 


the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 








list. Address Dept. D. 
The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, 0. 


ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use this paper, but our responsibility must end with 
that. 








SWINE 


BREEDERS 





HOLSTEINS 


Carload registered springers. Carload reg- 
istered fall cows. Carload registered heif- 





ers, unbred. 2 carloads grade springers. 
Write your wants. Come and see us. 
Prices right. 

J. A. LEACH, ° Cortland, N. Y¥. 











Holstein Bulls 


OF SERVICE AGE 


A son of the King of the Pontiacs, and a 26-Ib. 
dam, Also bull calves. 
Cc. L. BANKS & SON, ° 


30 Fine Holstein Springers 
75 Fine Holstein Heifers 


2 Years Old 
2A. R. O. Bulls ” Sp 


E. J. BOWDISH Cortland, N.Y. 


FOR SALE i.tentien 

Holstein Heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old; prices right. Also have a few cows 
for sale, and can furnish high grade Holstein cows, 
fresh and springers. Alsc have some grade yearlings. 
J. R. FROST, - - MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


NEW BERLIN, N. Y¥. 








Late farrowed pigs of either sex, f 
foundation herds. ‘ic kind that bring full satisfac 
story. If we can help you, we will. 

R. M. CRAIG, Manager, - . . ° 


summer and fa!! 


THORNLIEBANK BERKSHIRES 


large, vigorous litters, that will establish 
and merit our full commendation. 


real 
Tell us your 


rom 
tion 


Glen Spey, Sullivan County, NEW YORK 





CHAMPIONS 


The prize record of our Berkshires places them | 


at the TOP. We have boars ready for service. | 
Fall pigs, both sexes, for sale, carrying the | 
blood of the Grand Champions. Send for cir- 


cular to 


HOOD FARM, - - 


BIG TYPE BERKSHIRES 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 

Spring pigs all sold. Booking orders for pigs born in 

August and September, to be shipped at eight to 10 

weeks old at $20 each and up. 

C. H. CARTER 

WHITGUERN FARM, - WEST CHESTER, PA. 


LOWELL, MASS. 








Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Letter from I. W. Keenan, Westover, Maryland: “i 

the pigs arrived. They are 
Highwood sows farrow and raiso 


Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Was at the farm whe 
certainly fine ones.’’ 
large litters. 

H. C. & H. B. Harpending, 





40 Fine Y oung Holsteins 


Springers, extra fine cows, due to freshen this fall. 
Forty high grade Holstein heifers, two years old, due 
to freshen this fall; 25 heifers 12 to 18 months old. 
Fred J. Saunders, R. F. D. 3, Tel. 337, Cortiand, N.Y. 





Purebred Registered 


Holstein Cattle 
Send for Free Illustrated Booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Ass’n of 


America, Box 115, Brattleboro, Vt. 
paneene ete — BULL 
$1 rm March 25, . Sire, => $100 
89-1b. 


bull, Sey a daughter a 21. daughter of 
Changeling Butter Boy. FRED A. 'BLEWER, Maple. 
vale Farms, Owego, Tioga Co, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL $50 


FIVE MONTHS OLD. Nice individual, mostly white 


Grandson of King Segis. 
HENRY K. JARVIS, - WEEDSPORT, N. Y. 
WANTED, A REAL OLSTBIN MAN 


to Puy a son of our 36- 
of his ome average 31 "tbe. butter in 7 days. Price 
200, 






ae Ur 














Large English Berkshire Swine 


Rogistered stock of the beat types. Both sexes, tot 
akin t b 
HOME FARM, - CENTER VALLEY, PA. 





REGISTERED BERKSHIRES 
We offer for sale )-pound boars at are fancy 
boars. Sired by a ,oted boar of the west, which has 
many sons in_ servi Prices from $50 to $100. 

SHADY SIDE FARM, - MADISON, N. Y. 














At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . - BALLY, PA. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs only 
ONONDAGA HILL, N.Y 





WM. BAHE, 





Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at reasonable prices. 
Boute 2, 





GEO. SPRAGUE. GRAFTON, OHIO 








Send fer pedigree and photo. 
BROWN SROS., Canton, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 








WORLD'S IE 
| 





Ft nnn 





They 
pound a_ day, 


one 
from 
birth, if fed 
Free cir- 


grow over 
date of 
intelligently. 
cular 

Ss LOCUST LAWN FARM 
Box A, Bird-in-Hand, Pa. 


Reg. O. I. C. GILTS 


Males and Spring Pigs 
Booking orders for September delivery of pigs born 
June 25, 1918. ee 8S. C. White Leghorn hens, 
eae and cockerel 
IDRI VIEW FARM, Box 100, MT. BETHEL, PA. PA. 


50 O. I. C. PIGS 


Extra fine, priced for immediate sale. Eight young 
4 re rg for service this fall. Gilts, gnd fine choice 
price y low for immediate sale. 


c. W. ‘ELLIS, ‘R.. Maple Lawn Farm, Cortland, W. ¥ 

















FOR SALE 


Reg. O. [. C. PIGS 


July farrow, either sex. Also service boar, farrowed 
Feb., 1915, An extra good service boar of Silver strain, 


JERRY A. SMITH, R. D. 9, LUDLOWVILLE, N.Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. 


and CHESTER WHITE PIGS. _ Best strains; 
right. Am now booking orderg for fall pigs. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


DUROCS 





prices 





Registered large, growthy, prolific kind. Make your 
wants known. Prices_reasonable. 
BOWMAN & BOMBERGER, - PALMYRA, PA, 





R O c S Young sows, bred for Sept. far 
D Lu row: service boars; gilts of 
March and April farrow; young stock, all ages. The 
large, prolific type. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO., PLEASANTVILLE, 0, 


Logan Elm Herd Registered Durocs 


March and April pigs, fal! gilts, the big growthy kind; 
not cheap stuff, but real money makers. Write your wants. 


D. H. Drcisbach, Box 75, Kingston, Ross Co., O. 








BELROSE REGISTERED MODERN DUROC SOWS 
bred for fall farrow. Service boars, all ages. Open 
gilts and baby Durocs, all sizes, , an delivery. 
Prices moderate, but quality above all 

BELROSE FARMS, POOLVILLE, N. Ye 
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Politics and Indians—XIII 


HEN all of a sudden Levine 
launched his bolt. “But after 
all,” he said, “my friends, 

what is free trade or a new Post 
Olfice to you or me? Actually noth- 
ing, as far as our selfish and per- 
sonal interests go. And who is not 
selfish, who is not personal in his 
attitude toward his community and 
his country? I frankly admit that I 
um. I suspect that you are. 

“Ladies and genetlemen, twenty 
miles north of this old and highly 
civilized city, lies a tract fifty mil 
square of primitive forest, inhabited 
by savages. That tract of land is : 
beautiful as a dream of heaven. Vi 
gin pines tower to the heavens. Lit- 
tle lakes lie hid like jewels on it 
bosom Its soil is black. Fur bear- 
ing animals frequent it now as they 
did a century ago. 

“Friends, in this city of white men 
there is want and suffering for the 


necessities of Ife. Twenty miles to the 


north lies plenty for every needy in- 
habitant of the town, lies a bit of 
loam and heaven-kissing pines for 
each and all. 

“But, you say, they belong to the 
Indians! Friends, they belong to a 
filthy, degenerate, lazy race of sav- 
ages,, who refuse to till the fields or 
cut the pines, who spend on whiskey 
the money allowed them by a benev- 
olent government und live for the 
rest, like beasts of the field. 

“Why, [ ask you, should Indians be 
pampered and protected, while tes 
live only in the bitter air of com- 
petition’? 

“TT am not mincing words tenight. 
I do not talk of taking the lands 
from the Indians by crooked methods. 
You all know the law. An Indian 
may not sell the lands allotied to 
him. I want you to send me to ('on- 
gress to change that law. I want the 


Indian to be able to sell his acreage.” 


Levine stopped and bowed. Pande- 
monium broke loose in the Square. 
Clapping, hisses, cheers and catcalls. 


Lydia clung to her father’s arm while 
he began to struggle through the 
crowd. 

“Well,” he said, as they reached the 
outer edge of the Square and headed 
for the trolley, “the battle is on.” 


“But what will the Indians do, 
Daddy, if they sell their land?” asked 
Lydia. 

“Do! Why just what John in- 
timated. Get out and hustle for a 
living like the rest of us do. Why 
not?” 

Why not indeed! “What did some 
of the people hiss for?” asked Lydia. 

“Oh, there's a cheap bunch of 
sentimentalists in the town—all of ’em 
you'll notice with good incomes 
—who claim the Indians are like 
children, so we should take care of 
fem like children. Then there’s 


who make a fat living 
looting the Indians. They don’t want 
the reservation broken up. I'm going 
to sit on the back seat of the car and 


another bunch 


smoke.” 

Lydia clambered into the seat be- 
side her f ther. 

“Well—but—well, I suppose if Mr. 
Levine feels that way and you too, 
it’s rivht. But they are kind of like 
children Charlie Jackson’s awful 
smart, brt he’s like a child too.” 

“T don't care what they’re like,” 
said Amos. ‘We've babied ‘em long 
enough. Let ’em get out and hustle.” 

“— i thirk Mr Levine will get 


elected?” 
shoulders. 


Amos shrugged his 
“Never can ‘tell. This is a Demo- 
cratic town, but Levine is standing 


for something both Democrats and 
Republicans want. It'll be a pretty 
fight. May split the Democratic 
party.” 

This wes the beginning of Lydia’s 
reading of the newspapers. To her 
father’s secret amusement, she found 
the main details of Levine’s battles 
as interesting as a_ novel. Every 


evening when he got home to supper 


he found her pouring over the two 
local papers and primed with ques- 
tions for him. Up to this moment 
she had lived in a quiet world bound. 
ed by her school, the home, the bit 
of lake shore and wood with which 
she was intimate, and peopled by 
her father and her few friends. 

With John Levine’s speech, her 


horizon suddenly expanded to take in 
the city and the vague picture of the 
reservation to the nort She realized 
that the eyes of the whole community 
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LYDIA OF THE PINES 


A fascinating sericl of the middle west 


were focused on her dearest friend. 
Up on the quiet, shaded college cam- 
pus—the iewspapers told her—they 
spoke «cf him contemptuously. He was 
a cheap politician, full of unsound 
economic principles, with a history of 
dishonest land dea behind him. it 
would be a shame to the community 
to be represented by suc mu mean, They 
said that his Democrutic opponent, a 
lawyer who had been in Congress 
some five terms, was at least a gentle- 
man whose career hud been a clean 
and open book. 

When these slurs reached Levine, 
ie answered in a vitriolic speech in 
which he named the names of several 
members of the faculty who had 
profited through the Indian agent in 
quiet little sales of worthless goods to 
Indians. 

The saloon element, Lydia learned, 
was aguinst Levine. it wanted the 
reservation to stand. That the saloon 
element should be in harmony with 
them was galling to the college crowd, 
though the fact that their motives 





for agreement were utterly different 
was some solace, 

The “fast crowd” were for John. 
Clubmen, podliticiams, real estate men 


The farmers 
for him. 
interested in 
this year, 
candidates 


were high in his praise. 
all were going to 

Lake City was always 
the national election but 
where the presidential 
were mentioned once, Levine and his 
opponent were mentiond a hundred 
times. Ministers preached sermons on 
the campaign. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the Methodist Church, the 
Needlework Guild of the Episcepalian, 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Uni- 
tarian, combined 


Vou 


hereditary enemies, 


By Honore Willsie 


the back of her neck were clean; and 
her pile of Junior school books al- 
ready had been paid for—by picking 
small fruit for Ma Norton during the 
summer and helping her to can it. She 
c:me back to school with zeal and less 
ihan her usual sense of shabbiness. 

It was a day toward the first of Oc- 
tober at the noon hour that Lydia met 
ixent and Charlie Jackson. She had 
finished her lunch, which she ate in 
the cloak-room, and bareheaded and 
coatless was waiking up and down 
the sidewalk before the schoolhouse. 

“Hello, Lyd! How's everything?” 
asked Kent. “I haven’t seen you to 
talk to since last spring.” 

“Did you have a fine summer?” 
Lydia. 

“Aw, only part of it. 
work till the middle 
Charlie and [ camped 
ervation.” 

“Shame he had to work, isn’t it?” 
grinned Charlic. ‘Poor little Kent!” 

The three laughed, for Kent now 
towered above Lydia a half head and 
Was as brawny as Charlie. 

“There comes Margery,” said Lydia, 
“She hardly speaks to me now, she's 
been to New York.” 

“She is a peach,” exclaimed Charlie, 
eyeing Margery in her natty little blue 
suit appraisinegly. 

“Some swell dame, huh ?’’ comment- 
ed Kent, his hands in his trousers’ 
pockets, cap on the back of his head. 
“Hello, Marg! Whither and why?” 

“Oh, how de do Kent!” Margery ap- 
proached languidly, including Lydia 
and Charlie in her nod. 

“Got any paper dolls in your pocket, 
Miss Marshall?’’ inquired Charlie. 


said 


Dad made me 
of August, then 
up on the res- 

















Little Housewives Helping Their Motier to Clean House 


forces to work for Levine, and the 
freeing of the poor Indian from 
bondage. 

The Neie 


Margery Marshall had entered High 
school this fall. She had returned from 
New York with a trousseau that a 
bride might have envied. She was 
growing tall, and her beauty already 
was remarkable. Her little head car- 
ried its great black braid proudly. The 


pallor of her skin was perfectly 
healthy—and even the Senior lads 
were setn to observe her with inter- 


est and appreciation. 

The results of Lydia’s summer dress- 
making had not been bad. She had 
made herself several creditable shirt- 
waists and a neat little blue serge 
skirt. Hér shoes were still shabby. 
Poor Lydia seemed somehow never to 
have decent shoes. But her hands and 


“Oh, I 


” 


Margery tossed her head. 
gave up that sort of thing long ago 

“Land sakes.” The young Indian 
chuckled. 

“How do 
asked Lydia. 

“Oh, its’ well enough for a year or 
so! Of course Mama, IT mean—Moth- 
er’s going to send me to New York to 
finish.”’ 


you like High school?” 


“*Mother!’ suffering cats!’”” moaned 
Kent. “Marg, you’re getting so re- 
fined, I almost regret having pulled 


you out of the lake that time.” 

“You! Why Kent Marshall, I pulled 
her out myself!” exclaimed Lydia. 

“And I saved both of you—and got 
licked for it,” said Kent. 

“T hope you all had a pleasant sum- 
mer,” observed Margery, twisting up 
the curls in front of her small ears. 
“Mother and I were in New York.” 


Kent, Lydia and Charlie exch. 
glances. ™ 
“TI had a pretty good summ: Pr.” cos 


Lydia. “I sewed and covoked pe 
scrubbed and swam and once Pre 
Dad, Mr Levine and I Walked Pres. 
round the lake, eighteen mil aun 
nearly died, he’s so fat and we 
legged. He scolded all the wa.” " 






“I don’t see how your father can let 
that Mr Levine come to your house!” 
exclaimed Margery with sudden @ 
ergy. “My father says he’s ; danger. 
ous man.” 2 

“He's a crook!” 
ly and finally. 

Lydia stamped her foot. “‘tie’s not 
and he’s my friend!” she cricd, 

“You'd better not admit it!” 


said Charlie, stolig. 


\Ie 
ery’s voice was scornful. “Dp dy eae 
he’s going to speak to your father 
about him.” 

“Your father’d better not go up 
against Levine too hard,’” siid Kent 
with a superior masculine air, “Just 


teil him I said so.” 

“You don’t stick up for Levine, do 
you, Kent?” asked Charlie, indig- 
naxtly. 

“Why, no, but Dave Marshall's got 
no business to put his nose in the air 


over John Levine. I don’t cure if he 
is Margery’s father. Everybody in 
town knows that he's as crue! as q 
wolf about mortgages and some of his 
money deals wo.i't bcar day! t.” 


“Don’t you dare to say such things 


about my father,” shrieked Muargery, 
“He was awful gocd to Dac and me 
about a money matter,” protested 
Lydia. 
“Aw, all of us men are good to you, 
Lyd,’” said Kent impatiently. “You're 





that kind. Ecing scod to 
make a main a saint. Look ; 
He's got a lot of follow: 
bet you're the only pers 
fond of.”’ 


““He’s a crook,” repeated 
slowly., “If what he’s trying 1 








through, my tribe’ll be wander on 
the face of the earth. If i thought it 
woud Go any good, I'd kill him. Put 
some other brute of a white would 


take his place. It’s hopeles 


The three young whites looked at 
the Indian wonderingly. Their little 
spatting was as nothing, they renlized, 
to the mature and tragic itterness 
that Charlie expressed. A va sense 
of a catastrophe, epic in ch cter, 
that the Indian evidently saw clearly, 
but was beyond their comprehension, 
silenced them. The awkward pause 


was broken by the school bell. 
Lydia had plenty to think of on her 
long walk home. Charlie’s voice and 
words haunted her. What did it all 
mean? Why was he so resentful and 
so hopeless? She made up her mind 
that when she had the opportunity to 
ask him, she would. She sighed a lit- 
tle, as she thought of the comments 
of her mates on John Levine. Little 
by little she was realizing that she 
was the only person in the wor! | that 
saw the gentle, tender side of the Re- 
publican candidate for Congress. The 
realization thrilled her, while it wor- 
ried her. She had an idea that she 


ought to make him show the world 
the heart he showed to her. As she 
turned in at the gate and received 


Adem’s greetings, she resolved to talk 


this matter over with Levine. 


The opportunity to talk v Char- 
lic came about simply enough. t re- 
cess one day.a week or so liter ne 


e was going to ihe first 
Lydia gave 


asked her if s 
Senior Hop of the year. 


him a clear look. 

“Why do you ask me that? Just to 
embarass me?” she said. 

Charlie looked startled. “Lord 
knows I didn’t mean anything,” he 
exclaimed. ‘“What’re you so touchy 


about?” 

Lydia’s cheeks burned redder than 
usual. “I went to a party at Miss 
Towne’s when I was a Freshman and 
I promised myself I’d never go to al- 
other.” 

“Why not?” Charlie’s astoni 
was genuine. ‘. 

“Clothes,” replied Lydia briefly. 

The Indian boy leaned against 3 
desk and looked Lydia over through 
half-closed eyes. “You're an awful 
pretty girl, Lydia. Honest you are, 
and you've got more brain in a minute 
than any other girl in school’ll have 
all her life.” 

Lydia blushed furiously. The? 
moved by Charlie’s simplicity and ob 
viously sincere liking, she came closet 
to him and said, “Then, Charlie, whY 
hasn't any boy ever asked me to 4 
party? Is it just clothes?” 

[To Be Continued.] 
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Concerning 


“Does It Pay ?” 


ARET A. BARTLETT 


MAR 
wyes, yes, take it, child. Anything 
sep you quiet.” 
ACeP - 
ag ndmother Adams took the little 
s from the shelf and handed it 
« fl 


coe pining Harold. 
ocput it won't tick! I want a clock 


pat ticks! Grandma, find me a clock 
oat ticks.” Harold’s whines were 
more insistent than ever. 

“Hush, hush, Harold. Grandma 


a clock that ticks. Just see 
clock you have. 
Harold’s whines rose to a shriek. 
“] don’t want this old clock. I 
want one that ticks. | Grandma, hunt 

round and find one. 

“Grandma doesn’t know 
jook, dear. Come, see—’”’ 

“Rut I want one.” Harold threw 
himself on the floor, kicking his toes. 
and bellowing. 

Ah! He had his grandmother now 
just where he wanted her. Her 
patience Was at an end. Anything 
was better than that noise! Obed- 
jently she picked up the naughty lit- 
tle boy and kissed away the two forced 
where, there, child, don’t cry. 
Grandma’ll see what she can find for 
the little boy. You wait here.” 


can't find 
what a nice 


where to 











The sun shone over Harold’s 
countenance for a few moments. 
After a trip—about the hundredth 
one that day—up stairs, Grandma re- 
appeared with her ticking watch. 

“There, Harold,’”’ she beamed, “see 
what Grandma’s found—a real watch 
that says tick-tick. Isn’t that better, 
than a clock 

Eager hands reached for the watch 
nd grabbed it unceremoniously. A 
smil ppeared on the  possessor’s 
face nd Grandma breathed a sigh 
of relic t the momentary calm and 
prov d to go on with her piled-up 
work 

No sooner hardly had she reached 
the kitchen when again the whining 

e re hed her ears. 
ndma, I want a chain. There 
ny chain to hold it on my 











( get me a chain. 

As before, Grandma save in, 
climbed long flight of stairs, and 

h a chain which Harold 

e} tier breath came in gasps 
as she f ened the chain to Harold’s 
little blouse, and tucked the waich 
in his pocket. : 

“Now,” she puffed, “be a good boy. 
Grandma can’t you find any more 
thins 

But couldn’t -she? Harold knew 


better. So far during the week he had 


been at his grandmother's the good 
woman had found everything he had 


asked for. 

tinue to? 
The novelty of the watch and chain 

wore off. It was a suit-case he wanted 


Why couldn’t she con- 





Model 
for satin, 


A Popular “Easy to Make” 
No 2509—This is 
etepe, gabardine 
sey cloth, ‘ 
Materia|s, 
a simple 


just the style 
foulard, silk or wool jer- 
and nice for other seasonable 

The tunic blouse is arranged on 

style — foundation, cut in princess 
the PR So_ combining an underwaist for 
> “_e. The sleeve may be in wrist or 
ength. pattern is cut in six 


: The 
tines: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 


Family 
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Affairs Under Discussion 


sundry bad habits and their cure—Two good patterns 


The intermittent whine, spring- 
a toy ceased 
and eventu- 


now. 
ing up afresh as soon as 
to be new, was resumed, 
ally his wish was gratified. 


All day long, day in, day out, he 
made his grandmother, who adored 
him, fetch and carry. Night time 
found her wearied in mind and body 


from his irritating whine and her con- 
stant running. Yeti “loved him 
so” she couldn’t refuse him anything, 
and she'd give him anything to “keep 
him quiet.’’. 

Time was when little Harold searce- 
ly knew what whining was, and many 
hours he had spent happy and con- 
tented, building with his blocks, cut- 
ting out pictures, playing grocery man 
and the like, inventing new games as 
the old ones grew tiresome. 

Then he had been a quiet boy. 
Can’t you see Grandma’s mistake? 
Her over-indulgence had robbed the 
little boy of all concentration on his 
play. In fact, his real play now was 


she 


“working Grandma,” from the first 
little whine to the holding of some 
thought-of object. 

‘ Harold’s mother loved him with 


every bit as much love as his grand- 


mother, but she knew her refusal to 
give him everything he thought he 
=! 


the glad hand when 


fingers white and slim. 
honor him. 

it is only meet that we sh 
unsung from day to t 
debt should pay. And while 
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wanted was helping him and training 





him. Her word, until he should 
reach the reasoning age, was law. No 
meant no, and that was the end. No 
amount of whining could change no‘ 
to yes. 

When, after the month's visit, 
Harold returned to his mother, he 
found there was a big, ig habit to 
be broken. The whining habit ap- 
parently had come to stuy. Days 
and days of whining and crying passed 
before he gradually began to settle 


back into the ways of pre-grand- 
mother days. 

His mother says he shall never visit 
his grandmother again, but of course 
she doesn’t mean it. Yet could you 
blame her? Think of such a _ possi- 
bility, grandmothers, when your 
grandchildren are around. Remem- 
ber that love isn’t indulgence, and that 
“keeping a child quiet’ must not nec- 
essarily mean providing it with new 
toys every few minutes. 
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Borrowed Nearly Everything 

CLARICE RAYMOND, TIOGA CO, N Y¥ 

A chronic borrower, either male or 
female, is a nuisance to any commu- 
nity. The old saying that the “Lend- 
er is servant to the borrower” is true 
in every case. You ask for a cure. 
Do you suppose really that there is a 
cure? Well, if there is, it must be 
death. Why, I have Known some 
people of whom it was well known 
that they would go to the village and 
drive on past their home to the near 
neighbor to “borrow” groceries for 
the next meal. 

The old saying that some folks will 
borrow the shirt off one’s back came 
literally true to me one time. A neigh- 


bor wished to borrow a chemise for 
a pattern, as I had been making some 
new ones. I let her take the best 
one (it had never been laundered). 
She said she’d return it right away. 
Days, weeks, yes, months passed. I 
asked for it again and again, but I 
did not get it until nearly a year had 


passed and it was threadbare. In the 
meantime I have lent various other 
things, both of wearing apparel and 


groceries, which were returned (after 
a while). The groceries were always 
returned full measure and of as good 
quality, which cannot always be said 
of borrowers. I had one neighbor who 
borrowed herself out of coffee. We 
do not use coffee unless for company 
or some special occasion (as it does 
not agree), but we do keep it in the 


house, and of a good quality. I was 
tormented by this woman, who con- 


kept coming over for a cup 
returned a very 
day my mother 
you not put her 


tinually 
of coffee and always 
inferior article. One 
said to me, “Why do 


Don’t Forget the Farmer Lad 


While honoring the khaki clad who hasten to the front, pray don’t forget 
the farmer lad who dees his daily stunt; from early morn till twilight 
right to his job he clings and gathers in the oats and hay and scores of other 
things that soldier boys and others need if they would win the war, for he 
must all creation feed; that’s what the farmer’s for. 
he goes to the fields; 
band when earth her harvest yields; no snowy handkerchiefs are waved by 
And yet al! summer he has slaved—now let us = 


For him the burden and the heat of long and tedi 
tld sing his praise; because hx 
he whole wide world 
you cheer the khaki clad who hasten to 
front, pray don’t forget the farmer lad who does his dai! 


coffee by itself and lend it back to 
her?” Which I did, and scon that 
can was about empty and the neigh- 
bor said to others that she did not 
see how we could use such poor cof- 
fee as we lent to her. We didn't. 
am an old woman and I was 
taught in my youth “not to borrow 
anything; to go without until I could 
buy my own.” Well, I’ve had many 
Zood lessons of doing without, but 
I've never borrowed but a few times 
in all my life. How much easier it 
is for one to have a pencil and paper 
and as fast as they come near the 
bottom of the sugar bowl or flour 
sack or cans of baking powders, 
spices, medicines, ete, to jot it down 
and the first one to go to town will 
buy the needed article. Of course 


once in a while a necessity call comes 
to borrow, like sudden illness of the 
family or stock. Then one is willing 
to lend anything needed. 

And among true and tried friends 
there is a feeling of loving to serve 
them and the feeling is reciprocated 
every time. 

There are peaple of 
that you cannot do 


whom one feels 
too much for 


them, and there are others who think 
you 


TOE eee eee ee 


cannot do enough for them; that 


gray 


No crowds to offer 
no stirring strains from martial 


days, and 
goes about h 


his de tor is, and we 





stunt. = 
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the world owes them a living and all 
that sort of stuff. And it must it 
does, as they man idw to get 
it, and most : i than to 
work and hones borrow- 
ers and beggars yuld be 
classed together. is I mean the 
chronic ones. 

There are sorne people that I dear- 
ly love to have ask a favor of 


me, and I just love to grant it, but 
those are not the ones who keep you 
chasing your legs and feet off waiting 
on them every day or many times a 
day some days, and whose memories 
are so poor that they are continually 


asking, “How much of this, that or 
the other did you let me have the 


other day, I've forgotten?” 
Now do you suppose if I owe any- 


One anything that I ever forget it or 
forget just how much it is to a penny? 
No, I do not. 


My advice to borrowers is, don’t do 
it. You will feel much better not to 
and have very much more self-respect. 
Lean upon yourself and see how much 
you will enjoy it. 

As to my cure for borrowers, with- 
out hurting their feelings, I have none. 





A Call to the Arms 
PATRIOTIC MOTHER 

One rarely much heart into 
his work when there is nothing de- 
pendent upon it. Heretofore many 
were extravagant because it wasn’t 
mecessary for the opposite, and was 
the easier way. But since “the call to 
arms” of every American citizen we 
are all ready to respond and no task 
asked of us should be a burden, no 
demand too great to alleviate by even 
a mite the imevitable suffering. We 
believe there are no halfway stations 
in patriotism, that every one of us 
must wear the badge of patriot or 
traitor. Therefore, if we wear the 
badge of patriotism we are striving to 
utilize everything available. Necessity 
demands this thrift and frugality, and 
we find when we once enter the game 





puts 


there is no end to it. The more we 
do the more we find to do. 
Do not despi the little savings for 


it is “Loyalty in the little things that 
is the foundation of our national 
strength.” Therefore be a censor in 
your home and censor out all extrav- 


. 
Our Pattern Service 
If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Depariment, care of 
this paper. 
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agance. All saving counts for victory, 
therefore the sooner everyone awakens 
to their own responsibility the sooner 
order will be established out of this 
chaos. We who are to stay at home 
must not despise the saving of the 
little things, there is great need for 
activity on the part of us all to intro- 


spect ourselves and enlist where we 
Stituting in our cooking those things 
can do the most good. If it is sub- 
needed for our soldiers and allies by 
other nutritious food, not convenient 
for their use, or the eating of these 
substitutes that are prepared for us, 


or if it is hoeing the war’ garden, 
planting and tilling the soil, or what- 
ever the task may be, however home- 
ly, go to it hard, strong and confident 
and see it through to the end. 





ms aie 
New Use for Broken Chair 
MRS EF. JEWELL 

One of the most convenient pieces 
of furniture I have, is a chair, on 
which the leg got broken in moving. 
The rounds going into seat also were 
loose. 

I simply removed all the legs, leav- 
ing just the seat and back. Now when 
there is sickness instead of propping 
the patient up with pillows, we slip 
the legless chair under him. This fits 
the back of patient, who can lean back 
at the most comfortable angle and 
it will not slip away, as pillows do. I 


have loaned my chair to many in- 
valids who were beginning to sit up 
in bed a while each day, and it was 


certainly appreciated, 
OGilcloth Treatment 


} 





When beginning the use of a new 
table oilcloth, to prevent any and all 
irticl sticking to the cloth, rub with 
any kind of odorless oil or cooking 
compound. Then t i. clean cloth and 
rub off all that can possibly be rubbea 
off. This treatment also prolongs the 
ife of the cloth, a it prevents to a 
treat extent its cracking, especially 
where it goes over the edges of the 
table. Any hot article or dish ould 
never be set upon an oilcloth. ilave 
thick mats of cloth or straw, pluited, 
or even crochted or knitted ones, any 
one of which would nicely serve the 
purpose.—[C. <A. B., Tioga Coun. 
~~ Ie me 


The poor tramp and the young cook 
form a combination thaf has afforded 
material for joke writers the world 
over for generations. Here’s one that 
is like all the others, and yet justa 
little different: 

“Are you the same man who ate my 


mince pie last week?” inquired the 
woman. 
“No, mum,” mournfully responded 


the tramp; “th’ doctor says I'll never 
be th’ same man again!’’—-[{Lippin- 
cott’s. 





“*housekeeping” 


good 
model, having no unnecessary fullness and yet 


No 2305—This is a 
ample protection for the garment 
worn beneath it. It is good for gingham, 
seersucker, lawn, muslin, cambric, drill and 
alpaca. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 
Small, 32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42; ex- 
tra large, 44-46 inches bust measure. Size 
medium requires 35g yards of 36-inch material. 


affording 
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War Time Recipes 

Economical, nutritious and 

palatable dishes 
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Meatless Soups 


An excellent way of beginning the 
meatless dinner is by serving a rich, 
stomach-satisfying soup. Here are 
some tested recipes: 

Cream of Pea Soup 
Put one quart of milk in a double 


poiler, then put 1 can of peas through 
a sieve and add the pulp to the milk, 
also 2 slices of onion, 1 bay leaf, and 
salt arfd pepper to taste. When hot 
add 2 tablespoons butter and Uw table- 
spoons flour rubbed together. Simmer 
about 10 minutes and strain into soup 
tureen, 
Rice Soup 

Cook 1 cup of rice, 1 sliced onion 
and 1 green pepper in 6 cups of water. 
When rice is tender pass through a 
sieve, add 4 tablespoons butter, blended 


with 2 tablespoons flour, .2 cups sweet 
creain, and salt, popper and nutmeg to 
taste. Just before serving add 1 tea- 


Worcestershire sauce, 
Lentil Soup 


spoon 


Wash 2 cupfuls ef lentils, let soak 12 
hours and cook wently in the same 
water until tender, In a frying pan put 
1 tablespoon of butter, and when 
melted add 1 large onion sliced and 2 
carrots, and 1 small turnip put 
through meut grinder. Fry a delicate 
brown, add to the lentils and let cook 
slowly for 2 hours. Press through a 
sieve, return to the fire, add 2 cups of 


swect milk and salt and pepper to 
taste. Serve as soon as thoroughly 
heated. 
Onion Soup 

Chop S onions and cook in 3} table 
spoons of drippings, without browning, 
then add +4 cups of water, salt and 
pepper, and cook 40 minutes. Press 
through a sieve, blend 1 tablespoon 
butter with 2 tablespoons flour, put 
in pan with 2 cups hot milk, 
and cook oO minute Combime the on 
ion and tlour mixtures, add beaten 
yolk of 1 egg, and serve at once. 

Barley Soup 

Put 2 cups pearl barley in a sauce 
pan, add 1 quart water, 2 tablespoons 
butter, salt and pepper to taste. Brin 
to a boil, stirring all the while, remove 
to side of range and let simmer 1 hour 
Add 1 teaspoon chopped parsley anu 
simmer 40 minute Strain, reheat, 
add 1 cup cooked noodles and serve 


Vegetable Soup 


Cut in small pieces 3 carrot, 2 large 


onions, < medium-sized potatoes, 1 
turnip, 1 stalk of celery and a sprig of 
thyme and parsley. ry in 4 table- 
spoons butter or drippings, add 1 
tablespoon rice flour, and 4 pints 
water, Let cook slowly 1 hour, and 
then strain. Just before serving re- 
heat, add 1 cup hot milk, and salt and 
pepper to taste.—[L. M. Thornton, 
New York. 


Delicious Gingerbread 
VIRGINIA CARTER LEE 
“Tf bread is the staff of life, ginger- 


bread is life itself,” said a cooking 
expert lately, while lecturing on the 
toothsomeness and many varieties of 


this delicious edible, that is so largely 


taking the place of the more expen- 
sive cakes in our daily war-time 
menus: 


Gingerbread, however, to be the 
success it should be, must be prepared 


by a careful cook, who realizes the 
value of dark, rich molasses, the val- 
uable sweetening power of a small 
quantity of moist brown sugar, and if 
she would have the finished product 
rich and so that it will literally melt 
in your mouth, sour cream or milk 
with baking soda should always be 


used and eggs be conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Baking, too, is another’ essential 
point, as this cake does not require a 


hot oven, but rather a slow one. It 
will burn and scorch very easily and 
when well risen it should be gently 
transferred to the top shelf of the 
oven to finish baking. 

Almost any of the clarified animal 
fats may be used for the shortening 
(with the exception of that from 
smoked meat) and when such drip- 


ping is used a tiny pinch of salt will 


be found a decided improvement. 

Mixed spices used to suit the indi- 
vidual taste are better to use than 
ground ginger only and a tablespoon- 
f powdered cocoa added to the 
batter will give a delicacy of texture 
without the flavor being at all notice- 
ible, 


A most delicious ginger cake can be 
made from the following recipe; and 
it is so easy and simple to make that 
I do not think it can be improved 
upon, 

Gingerbread de Luxe 

into a mixing bowl ™% cup of 
molasses and add in the order 
heaping tablespoon of 
scant % cup of 


Turn 
dark 
mentioned, 1 
powdered 


cocoa, a 





brown sugar, % grated nutmeg, 1 tea- 
spoon of ground cinnamon, pinch of 
salt, saltspoon of ground allspice and 
1 teaspoon of ginger. Meanwhile 


soften over warm water %4 cup of 
dripping; stir this into the other in- 
gredients and beat well. Dissolve in 


14, cup of thick sour milk 1 scant tea- 
spoon of baking soda and when it 
foams up pour into the batter and 
stir in suflicient sifted flour to form a 
batter that will ribbon from the 
spoon, Beat hard until it is full of 
air bubbles, turn into a greased ob- 
long pan and bake in a moderate 
oven. Citron, chopped raisins and 
currants may be added and the gin- 
gerbread will give no mean substitute 


for fruit cake. 
This same cake can be claborated 
in an infinite variety of ways, It may 


be served warm, accompanied by 
sweetencd whipped cream or a choc- 
olate sauce (in which event it makes 
a mest acceptable dessert) or it can 
be baked in layer cake tins and put to- 
sether with vurious fillings. 

Boiled frostings made with maple 
or brown sugar are perticularly good 
and a most delicious filling can be 
made as follows: jical in a granite 
saucepan 1 cup of brown sugar with 
2-3 cup of milk and 1 tablespoon of 
nut butter or oleo. Ccok until a soft 
ball is formed when tried in cold 
water; then remove from the fire, 
beat until smooth and add % cup of 
chopped roasted peanuts and '% tea- 
spoon of vanill. extract. Spread be- 
tween the layers and over the top 
while the cake is still warm, 


A decided favorite with children 
and just the thing to serve for 
a simple birthday party if soft 


gingerbread with a marshmallow 





Americezn Agriculturist, September 14, 1918 


milk and sufficient flour sifted with 1 
teaspoon of baking powder to form a 
good cake batter. Enrich to suit the 
individual taste with chopped nuts, 
raisins, currants, etc, turn into a but- 
tered mold and steam as for steamea 
pudding. Serve accompanied by a 
foamy sauce. About 2 cups of the 
ginger cake crumbs should be used. 





Modifying Recipes 

Aunt Helen was the originator of a 
dozen cherished recipes kept in Pink- 
ersville cooking annals and when 
some magezine gave directions that 
were diflicult to follow or that pro- 
duced recsults anrthing but sutisfac- 
tory it was to Aunt Helen we went for 


advice. One of our troubles was in 
following the recipes that used sub- 
stitutes instead of wheat flour. The 
Gough would stick to the board and 
to the rol.ing pin and great was our 


distress. She had solved the problem 
in the early days of conservation be- 
fore we were bold enough to attempt 
using less than half wheat, and this 
was the method. She took a piece of 
white linen cloth (the discarded front 
of a dress skirt) and tacked it firmly 
over her mixing board. Bread, cookies 
and pastry rolled on a floured cloth, 
when barley flour is used, will 
never stick. This cloth was washed 
after each baking and the first one 
used is still doing duty. Next she hung 
away her rolling pin, and in its place 


uses a round glass bottle of about the 
same size. The bottle she fills with 


cold water and corks it tightly before 
using it. Pastry rolled with this bottle 
is especially flaky and crisp. 

Another discovery made 
genius of the kitchen is the 


by this 
fact that 

















These Are Delicious and 


Sift 


with one cup flour, half teaspoon salt, 


Wholcsome Cticese Puffs 


quarter teas >ox vhite pepper, one-third tea- 





spoon cream of tartar, and half that amount of soda. Toss torether with a heaping cup 
of grated American cheese, and two tablespoons melted but . Wet up with a few drops 
of cold water, as for pie crust, using a fork to stir. Cut in small squares or in small 
rounds. Sprinkle with salt and bake quickly. Use the saine as any wafers or crackers. 
[Lavilla W. Macomber. 

top. To make this whip. a tea- in almost any recipe where two cup- 
spoon each of baking soda and fuls of wheat flour are required, one 
ground ginger into 1 cup of dark mo- cup of rye or barley and one cup of 
lasses and stir vigorously until it mashed potatoes can be used. The 


foams up. Add 2 tablespoons of melted 
shortening, the same of crushed maple 


sugar, % cup of thick sour milk and 
about 144 cups of sifted flour. Beat 
the batter very hard, stirring in 1 
tablespoon of powdered cocoa and 


bake in rather a thin sheet in a shal- 
low pan. For the top, place the 
marshmallows in the oven to puff and 
color slightly and then stick them to 
the gingerbread by means of a little 
plain frosting. Cut into squares be- 
tween the marshmallows. 

A cold chocolate custard 
tastes better than when eaten in 
nection with fairy ginger wafers and 
they are not difficult to prepare. Beat 
to a cream a scant '» cup of clarified 
dripping with a pinch of salt (if part 
chicken fat is used, they will be de- 
licious). Add % cup of very dark 
molasses, 2 tablespoons of brown 
sugar, ground spices to taste, 1 secant 


never 
con- 


teaspoon of baking soda, dissolved in 
i, cup of sour milk. Add about 2 
cups of flour. Mix the ingredients 
thoroughly and spread evenly on 
greased inverted pans. Bake to a 
golden brown (not too hard), cut in 
squares and roll up in cylinders. 


In these days when we are all try- 
ing to conserve the wheat supply, a 
recipe f making rye gingerbrensd 
may prove helpful. Mix and sift to- 
gether 214, cups of rye flour, a pinch 
of salt, 1 teaspoon of baking soda, 


each of ground ginger and 
cinnamon, 1 teaspoon of brown sugar 
and 1 heaping teaspoon of cocoe. Add 
to 1 cup of boiling water 1 scant cup 
of molasses and tablespoons of any 
preferred shortening. When the latter 
is melted, stir the liquid gradually 
into the. flour mixture. Bake ina 
moderate oven. 

Should any gingerbread be left over 
(this state of affairs is hard to real- 
ize) an excellent steamed pudding 
may be prepared with it as the basis. 
Crumble the cake finely, add 3 table- 
spoons of molasses, 2 lightly beaten 
eggs, 2 tablespoons of melted oleo, the 
same of sugar, 3 tablespoons of sweet 


teaspoon 





now familiar rolled oats bread, recipe 
for which is sent out in conservation 
bulletins, and published in magazines 
is improved by the addition of one cup 
of mashed potatoes in place of one 
cup of wheat flour called for in the 
recipe. Boiling water is also quite as 
good as milk for cooking the oats. 

An excellent cake is made by using 
a thin layer of rolled oats bread dough 
in a flat pan, covering it with a liberal 
sprinkling of brown sugar, dusting 
with cinnamon and over the top put- 
ting a layer of chopped raisins. Cover 
pan until cake is nearly baked to keep 
the raisins from hardening. When 
done cut cake in halves, lay one over 
the other and serve. 


Meat Vegetable Pie 
Place a soup bone with very little 
or no meat and 2 quarts of good 
meat stock in a kettle and add 1 pint 
of sliced raw potatoes, 1 pint of sliced 
earrots and 1 large onion chopped. 
Cook until tender, hut ot done; re- 





move to a bakine dish, plece bone in 
the center, moisten 1 tabiespoon of 
flour with cold water end add. Cover 
with biscuit dor and bake until 
done. Serve from t's dish in which 
it was baked.—[Mrs f&. R. Irwin, 
Herkimer County, N Y. 
Dutch Hutspot 
Boil G6 onions with 6 carrots till 


tender. Boil 6 potatoes separately, 
drain, mix, mash well, season with 
pepper, salt, butter, a little sugar, and 
% cup cream. Beat well and serve 
piping hot With any good gravy — 
{Mrs E. M. Anderson, Chautauqua 


County, N Y. 


Whitpot—Nearly 60 years ago I 


partook of a dish called whitepot or 
whitpot. It was a delicious compound 
of milk, butter, eggs, sugar, ete, 
cooked in a kettle and eaten with a 
spoon. It was called an old-fashioned 
dish then. I have never been able to 
obtain the recipe, but perhaps some 





of the readers have it and could send 


it in. Thanking them in advano, 
[Mrs A. M. O. ys 





DROP SUGAR COOKIES— Will you 
print in your paper a good 
for drop white sugar cookies . 
oblige. In regard to The Ameria! 
Agriculturist—it is the best farm 4 
per that I know of. We have tales 
it for over 20 years, and I like the 
home department.—[Mrs Pease N ~ 
York State. —_ 


Please 
Tecipe 





I want to thank you for your Sery 
ice’ in securing a satisfactory adjugt. 
ment of our complaint agains; the 
portrait company. We received g ean 
portrait today which is very satis 
factory. It is very different from the 
cne they tried to have us accept, Am 
sure that had it not been for your in- 
fluence they would not have made us 
a new picture.—[Mrs George Hewit+ 
Madison County, N Y. : 

If you save one kitchen shovelfy} of 
coal a day, and every other housey ife 
does likewise, the saving will be }5 
niillion tons of coal a year. If in each 
heating furnace only one shovelfy] of 
coal is saved daily during the cold 
months, this would make 20 million 
tons. These two items alone will go 
far toward supplying the extra 56 mij 
lion tons our government n 
war uses. 


eds for 


Conservation Talk 
L. M. THORNTON 

Three women sat in a little railway 
station waiting for a _ train already 
some time overdue. Their husbands, 
without the formality of an int-odue. 
tion, were deep in a discussion of Ger. 
man misrule, politics in war measures 
and Russia’s probable future, and the 
women, having commented on the 
weather, were deep in an exchange of 
household experiences and disco 


ries, 
ways of conserving food and short-cuts 
in household efficiency. At the time 
when I began eavesdropping one said, 
“IT ordered a nice slice of } i about 
three inches thick, covered it witha 
heavy sprinkling of brown svegur and 
stuck about 20 cloves dow: » the 
meat at 2-inch intervals. The ham 
was ready to bake three hours in a 
casserole with only just eno i water 
added to keep it soft, ar when 
served was as nice a meat dish as I 
had ever served for a comp:ny din- 
ner, and I had spent le: han 1 


minutes in making it.” 


“My favorite meat dish,” said the 
second, “is pork chops baked ina 
casserole with layers of sauerkraut 
between each layer of chops. Sounds 
queer, doesn’t it? But it is really 
delicious.” 

“The war is making it necessary for 
us to use cheaper meats,” said the 
third, “so my casserole dish is made 
of one of the cheapest cuts of beef. 
Put the meat in the casserole, cover 
with a layer of sliced onion end 
another of cooked tomatoes, and we 


sure you season both with plenty of 
salt and pepper. Let bake four or 
five hours, and you have a dish fit for 
the king.” 


“An earthen crock with a tight 
cover makes an excellent and cheap 
ecasserole,”” vouchsafed the woman in 
gray, “and I've found that when I 
went a small funnel I can use an egg- 
shell, making a very small hole in one 


end and a larger one in the other.” 


Common laundry lump starch, raw, 
can be used with very gratifying_re- 
sults for cleaning silver. It should 
be rubbed on with a damp cloth, left 
to stand for a few minutes, and 
rubbed dry with cheesecloth. 
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Cut In 
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Pipeless 
Furnaces 








DEL DANE, 

“The Old Stove Master’” 

has clip the wings of high “& : 
flying oad Let me prove that 
I can save you $25.00 to $75.00 on the price 
and installation of the finest quality Pipeless Fur 
nace—one that wil heat your 
home “warm as_ toast’’ 
through one register. I 
challenge you Lg a me 8 
chance to prove t! 


Just Get My Book! 
See for Yourself 









Kalamazoo Stove 
Company, Mfrs, 
Mich. 






A Kalamazoo 





Direct to You 








e -” 
“Three cheers for the boys in khaki 
and ‘‘When the boys come home 
Beautiful new war songs; just the thing for —_— 
school or entertainments. Both for 35c to introdu 


Thornor Music Co., 405 W 118th St., New York Cit 
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will be entitled to 





COMPLAINT 





Converting Liberty Bonds 


long a time have I in which to 


— my Liberty bonds for those 
that ‘| iy a higher rate of interest?— 
[N B I 


Bonds of the first Liberty loan bear- 
ing interest at 3144% may be converted 
into ponds of the second Liberty loan 
pearing interest at 4% at any time be- 
November 9, 1918. Bonds of the 
secona Liberty loan bearing interest at 
4% may also be converted into those of 
the third iLberty loan bearing interest 
at 444% at any time before November 
9, 1918. Bonds of the third Liberty loan 
are not convertible at any time. The 
may be made at any bank; 


fore 





exchange : 
and the banks make no charge for 
their services. To convert your Lib- 
I into those of a later issue 
ra higher rate of interest is a 
given to you by the govern- 
rent, of Which you may legitimately 
ay yourself; but keep your bonds 
oe ange them for stocks or 
se of any kind. Such an ex- 
c] hinder and delay Uncle 
Sam in nning the war. Buy more 
ponds, 1 then more. 


Susquehanna Valley Kennels 


Subscriber sent check for $20 to the 
Sus Valley Kennels of Tunk- 
hann¢ \Wyoming county, Pa, fora 
pure-bred farm dog already broken, 
with the understanding that if the dog 
should not prove thoroughly satisfac- 
tory he was to ship it back and re- 
ceive refund of his money, and also 


that the pedigree of the dog was to be 
sent to him at the time of shipment. 


Two weeks later he received a dog 
which he describes as “the most 
worthless dog that ever lived.” He 
failed to receive the dog’s pedigree; 
and he wrote to the concern stating 
that the dog was worthless and re- 
questing the return of his money, at 
the same time shipping the dog to the 
kennel Later he received word from 
the railroad station agent that another 
dog had arrived, but when-he went to 


the station to get it, it proved to be the 





same dog that he had shipped back. 
He was asked to pay expressage both 
ways inting to $5.52, which he 
refused to do. 

Many complaints have been received 
by us within the past four years 
aganist the Susquehanna Valley Ken- 
nels; nd on none of these was it 
pos to secure any adjustment. The 
dealir of this concern were exposed 
several times in these columns; and in 
the fall of 1916 a letter addressed by 
us to the Susquehanria Valley Ken- 
nels) Tunkhannock, Pa, was returned 
marked by the postal authorities, 
“Absconded.” The kennels have been 
oper 1 by a man who used the 
names of L. B. Landis and Charles L. 
Beitler, who operated also at Read- 
ing, Pa. We have no information as 


to the name of any person now oper- 
ating as the Susquehanna Valley Ken- 
nels. But in view of the facts as 
Stated, subscribes will do wisely to be 
Cautious in dealing with this concern. 


Took the Money, Then Failed 


S. H. Silverman, doing business as 
the Central States Supply company of 
Chicago, has gone into bankruptcy 
With liabilities of about $20,000, and 


assets of about $1950: and the Central 
Trust « ompany of Illinois has been ap- 
pointed receiver. There are nearly 1000 
Creditors, who may possibly receive 
x hing less than 5% of thgir claim. 

One of our subscribers sent $37.05 
to t concern in June for auto tires 
and tubes and a few small accessories 
and received acknowledgement of 
check and promise to make prompt 
Shipment, but never received his goods 
nor inswer to his second letter 
until now informed by the trust com- 
pany t it was appointed receiver on 
July 12. The Central States Supply 
Company appears to have been one of 
humerous concerns throughout the 
Country advertising alleged remark- 


able bargains in auto tires, which fre- 
Quently are offered at prices so ridic- 
ulously low as to be impossible for 
800ds of genuine practical value. A 
few of these concerns have made ad- 
justments of claims filed by our sub- 





stamps for their return; (2) also inclose 
your address label from American 
Agriculturist showing that you are a 
paid-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 


becoming a subscriber. 
LITT MTORR 


un Orange Judd Service Bureau mm 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 
(1) send us full details of your case, or 


papers about it and 








this free service by «4 
SATISFACTION 


scribers, but we .have been compelried 
to advise subscribers to ‘be cautious 
about sending money in advance to 
concerns whose circulars virtually 
promise “something for nothing.” 
There are ‘throughout the country 
many honest dealers in auto supplies, 


of established reputation and known 
responsibility; and we are always 
pleased to answer inquiries from 


subscribers who are in doubt as to the 
standing of any concern dealing in 
these goods. 


inquires whether her son 
discharged from the 
military service for disability may 
keep the army uniform. He should 
have been informed by his superior 
oflicer at the time of leaving for his 
home that he cannot do Within 
four months from the date of his dis- 
charge he must return all uniform 
clothing which he was permitted to 
retain for wear to his home by mail; 
and this is to be done under a franked 
label which should have been fur- 
nished him for the purpose. 


Ss. E. B. 
who has been 


So, 


Our Guarantec—wWe positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable, 
We agree to refund to any subscriber 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist.” We are not respon- 
sible for claims agaig@st individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending. 


Coming Events 





N Y state fair, Syracuse, Sept 9-14 
National grange, Syracuse, N Y, Nov 13-22 
N J state grange, Atlantic City, Dec 2-4 
N J state hort soc, Atlantic City, Dee 2-4 


Jover, Deo 10-12 


Delaware state 


BUTE 


The War : 
and Agriculture 


ETL 


grange, 


D 
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Farms For Returned Soldiers 

Official announcement hus been 
made by the secretary of interior 
that a committee has been appointed 
to outline a program looking toward 
providing farms for returned soldiers, 
A. P. Davis, director of the reclama- 
tion service, is in general Gharge of 
this work and associated with him are 


just 


the 





Elwood Mead, H. T. Cory and Frank 
W. Hanna. “We can have a job at 
good pay for every soldier that re- 


turns from France,” said Sec Lane, “if 
congress will give us the financial sup- 
port needed. While at work the soldier 


can make a home for himself for 
which he can pay the government in 


40 years’ time. This plan has received 
an indorsement of so large a percen- 
tage of congress that it appears to be 
a probable program. There is enough 


waste and undeveloped land in the 
United States to give every soldier a 
farm; but of course no such program 


is contemplated because all would not 
want farms. 

The idea particularly involves re- 
claiming swamp and cut-over lands of 
the south and ef the north. The pur- 
pose to lool’ after the welfare of our 


returning soldiers is regarded most 
admirable, but many insist the secre- 
tary of the interior is in error if he be- 
lieves farmers and the agricultural 
press of the country as a whole are 
entirely enthusiastic over a scheme 
which at enormous outlay of public 
money would develop such unavailable 
areas while the labor need is so urgent. 


Portland Cement Prices—Govern- 
ment price fixing committee names the 


following basis for portland cement 
fo b carlots at locations named for 


government purchases, effective up to 
December 31, 1918S: La Salle, Ill, $1.67 
per barrel; Mason City, Ia, $1.67; 
Steelton, Minn, $1.67; Trident, Mont, 
$1.87; Concrete, Wash, $1.92; 't- ] 
$1.87; Concrete, Wash, $1.92; Mitch- 
ell, Ind, $1.67; Hudson, N_ Y, 
$1.82; Northampton and Universal, 





the latter returnable at 25 cents for 


each bag. On the above basis pur- 
chaser must pay freight to the point 
of unloading. 


The fourth Liberty loan will be 
launched this month, September. The 
rate of interest will be 44%, the 
Same as the bonds of the third loan, 
which met such a splendid response 
from the people. Regarding the fourth 
loan soon to be offered the Liberty 
loan committee has this to say: With 
the record of our soldiers to be main- 


. gration 


* 191 


tained and enhanced, there can be no 
question of the outcome. Only “over- 
confidence is to be feared. Enthusiasm 
is good, but organized effort is better. 
Let us begin our preparations for the 
loan well in advance. Today is the 
best day to begin. 

Not in immi- 
been so 
of immigrants 
States in the 
only 111,000, 


half a century has 
small The number 
reaching the United 
past fiscal year was 
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NEXT WINTER 


Don't live in ONE ROOM! 








Prepare now for anoth- 
er winter. Make up your 
mind not to suffer again, 
huddled together, floors 
cold and hugging the stove. 
Enjoy the whole house as 
you do in summer. 

It really costs less to run 
the NEW-IDEA Pipeless 


Furnace than it does to 





run stoves. Then think of 

















the comfort, the healthful- 
ness, the convenience of fresh, moist furnace warmth circulating in every 
corner! No ashes in the 


room, upstairs and down, in every nook and 
No fuss, dirt, trouble or danger of fire! 


rooms! 


NEW-IDEA 


Pipeless Furnace 


Made by one of the largest furnace manus 


facturers in the country—a concern with over 


Made 


30 years’ experience, 





7 $1zes; 


adapted for homes, schools and churches, 


The NEW-IDEA Pipeless Furnace comes 
Nothing to build or buy. 


complete. 


W- IDE 


FuRNACE 


One hole cut in the floor, for ove register, 
is all. Takes cold air from the house, not the 


cellar. 
perfectly cool. 


Our construction keeps the cellar 


Write at once for catalog. and name of 


nearest dealer. 
Advice Absolutely Free. 
Agents wanted for open territory. 


We offer Expert Heating 
Live Wire Dealers or 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 


Box 70, Utica, N. Y. 
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your car. They 
order, ‘They 
ened and sireiched by every bump. 


This comfort will cost you nothing. 


out charge. 








famous slogan so truly descrip- 
tive of “‘the universal car”. 





PATENTED 


Shock Absorber 


A Hasslerized Ford will take you there, anywhere, and bring you back com- 
fortably. Hasslers will give your Ford the long easy swing, the glide you for- 


merly thought attainable only in a car costing $2,000 er more. 
how rough the road, the wonderfully resilient, chrome vanadium coils will 
stand between you and every irritating jolt and jar. 

Hasslers will coniinue to keep your Ford comfortable during th« 
‘e so simply constructed there is nothing to g: 
act by compression aad are strengthened by use—not weak- 


Hasslers will pay for themselv« 

and over again by cutting tire, gas and up-keep costs, 
and by increasing the resale value of your car. 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL CFFER 

Write today for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we willliavea setof Hasslers 

ten your Ford without a cent of expense to you. Try them ten days, 

en, if you are willing to do without them, they will be taken off with- 

Don’t ride without Hasslers simply because someone dis- 

courages you from trying them. 

Nearly a millien of the patented Hasslers nowin use. Writetoday-Now,. 

ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
1800 Spruce Street 


It takes 
#- you there 
A It brings 
{you back 


mfortably, 


HAT’S the ad- 
dition Hassler 
makes to the 










No matter 





etime of 
‘t out of 





$s over 


Accept this offer and see for yourself, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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” 180,000 MONEY SAVING PRICES 


‘“Consider the Customer” 


How this group of 48 big specialty stores 
makes buying in New York easy, 
safe and satisfactory for you 


ings of the Charles William Sgpres ing, they are all here m the greatest va- 

are signs bearing the inscriptior riety. This wide choice is the reason why 
“Consider the customer.” This motto, 1,600,000 families sent to the Charles 
faithfully carried out by the thousands William Stores for merchandise the past 
of employees of the Charles William year. It is the reason why it takes eleven 
Stores, is one big reason for the success big buildings—one million feet of floor 
of the stores. space—to hold the goods we keep on hand. 


iE through the eleven great build- pets, furniture, guns, hardware or cloth- 


“Consider the customer” means with Prices that are real savings 
us four big things. First, the customer 
must be given the widest possible selec- 
tion of goods. Second, only merchandise 
of quality can be offered. Third, this 
merchandise must be sold at the lowest 
possible prices. Finally, satisfaction 
must be guaranteed on every transaction. 





All this big stock is sold at exceedingly 
close prices. And, even in these days of 
uncertain markets, we are usually able 
to make prices which give exceptional 
savings for our customers because of 
our location in New York—America’s 
Greatest Market. . 


180,000 articles from which to choose Send for this free book today 


‘he Charles William Stores is a It contains over a thousand pages of 
group of 48 specialty stores all united merchandise. Turn through the catalog 
under one management and each one page by page and compare the prices 
crowded with an extremely wide range of and the wide choice of goods with what 
goods. No matter what you want—car- you can get elsewhere. 


CharlesWilliam Stores 


NEW YORK CITY 





Mail this 


coupon 
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